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STORIES OF LABOUR N. Ps. PAGE K | 


Good Neighbours. 


Fe man who is lil-nourished must Inevitably have 
=undestrable appetites and cravings for drugs and 
stimulants, and he must also have an Ill- balanced mind, 


nis brain and nerves are not in a sound normal 

indition. He Is, therefore, almost sure to be the sport 

“fancies, suspicions, irritability, and melancholy, and 

® Gcarcely be a good citizen, a good neighbour, a 
i husband, or a good parent. 


“The replenishing of the system from the wasting of tissues which is going 
| every day can. only be accomplished by the proper assimilation of food. 


it CANNOT be done with medicine. It can, however, be accomplished with a 
lect, flesh-forming, palatable, and agreeable Food Beverage. Dr. Tibbles’ 
Joo is such a Food Beverage, possessing, as it does, wonderful nourishing, 
ngthentng, and stimulative powers, unsurpassed by any Food Beverage. 
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Workers or Shirkers! 


Will Crooks, M. p., Writes on the Subject of the Unemployed, 


Toss who have the intereste of labour at heart, 
who seek to obtain a means of livelihood for the un- 
fortunate persons who, through no fault of their own, 
are temporarily unable to find work for themselves, 
know only too well that the ranks of the genuine 
9 are swelled by the tramp, wastrel, and 
bond classes. 

r system of society seems to encourage this state 
of things. The well-meant efforts of charitable per- 
sons to relieve distress tend rather to intensify the 
-evil by providing a workless existence for the shirker 
than to be a source of benefit to the man who wants 
mot charity but work. In times of distress, when in 
place of any determined endeavour to remove the 
cause, resort is had to public subscriptions, there 
always will be a big crowd of tramps and nds 
to as the unemployed, and so cast odium upon the 
men who are the victims of industrial caprice. 

Yet it is not asserted that moons f funds have no 
good Pg eee whatsoever. It would be as wrong to 
stay d of the charitab!; 3 as it would 
be to class the genuine unemploye and the wastrel 
and vagabond types as one and the same body. As a 
means of fighting starvation and providing tempora 
relief till moment the principal bread-winner 
enabled to obtain work and independence from assist- 
‘ance for his family, charity funds are a great help. 


DEMORALISED BY CHARITY. 


All the same, it should not be necessary for the 


uine worker to have to accept charity. If he, a 
w-abiding, honest citizen, desires to work for his 
living, the responsibility rests with the community to 
assist him in finding that work. It is a disgrace to 
@ great nation that an honest man willing to work 
should be compelled to spend his time in unprofitable, 
5 idleness. 
Charity has o tendency to make the best men 
te and degraded. Whether by applying to 
unem relief funds or for assistance under the 
Poor Law, many a man feels stigmatised as 2 = r. 
He ashamed of himself. Once he really feels 
this, he begins to go down. From the genuine worker 
he degenerates into a shirker, from the shirker he 
gravitates in time to the aded condition of the 
wastrel and the vagabond. us charity converts, in 
some cases, an honest citizen into a hopeless outcast. 

There are some persons, capitalists and wealthy 
manufacturers, who find pleasure in carping at 
labour, and who, without ever recognising the fact 
that the most skilled workman cannot obtain a job if 
there is none to be had, talk glibly of the sur- 
vival of the fittest” in reference to the whole question 
of the unemployed. ; 

That is to say, the man who secures regular employ- 
ment is led as the “fit,” and the man who be- 
comes one of the unemployed, no matter through what 
cause, as the “unfit.” Having become one of the 
“unfit,” he is of no use to society, and should be 
exterminated. 

THE HONEST UNEMPLOYED. 

What an absurd argument! The honest worker, the 

man who is discha the instant a big contract is 

out of the way, man who becomes uncmployed 

no fault of his own, is to be given no chance 

of rising to the surface, no chance of p aying his part, 

i ificant though it may be, in the making of an 

empire. He is, according to these wiseacres, for ever 

doomed. Such an illogical conclusion is obvious to 

7 perme with a grain of common-sense. It is use- 
less to waste time considering it. 

Granted. that the majority of the so-called un- 
em are shirkers and wastrels, what is to become 
remaining class, the honest workers? Are they 
to be entirely neglected because the community pro- 
vides no remedy for their misfortune, because v 
bonds seek to rob them of the funds subscribed for 
their relief? 

The men I and other Labour Members are fighting 
for are the honest unemployed. It is our endeavour 
to help such men to keep up during their time of 
trouble, and to assist them in finding work. Fairly- 

bay fog is all the uine “ out-of-work” 
such he has a pe right to demand. 

Men in my tion have to listen every day to 
tales of misery, distress, and misfortune. 


‘eo know 
AR rights rsserved.) 
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very well that a la 
number of these people 
have brought their trouble 
themselves, and that 
majority of them are 
not ti uine un- 
employed. Yet we are not 
discouraged. Indeed, our 
help the deserving class, and pag “adit t sith 
ing class, an and to leave 

the ahiftless wastrels to themselves. ines 

In 2 quiet, unostentatious way many scores of 
persons who, if they would not have become raga- 
muffins and rascals, would have drifted into the work- 
houses and become ees burdens upon the rate- 
payers have been lifted up by our efforts to a place of 
usefulness in seciety. 

I could tell you of many instances. Let one suffice. 
There camo under my notice some time ago the case 
of a respectable family who had become greatly dis- 
tressed through the principal bread-winner being 
thrown out of employment. This man had a most 
3 son, and, instead of putting by a little of 

is wages regularly in anticipation of troublous times, 
had spent it in providing this boy with books and 
superior educational training. 

According to the “survival of the fittest’ theorists, 
this family and this promising lad should have been 
left to starve and to degenerate into vagabonds. But 
friends of mine did not see things in this light. A 


few pounds were sufficient to relieve the distress of 
the — until its head could secure another situa- 
tion, and the lad was, in consequence, able to 


continue his schooling. 

A few days ago I received a letter. It was from 
this 5 young fellow. He had written to tell 
me that he had just passed a severe examination 
with first-class honours, 2 had won a high position. 


th Ck, 
— — — 
“Have you thanked your uncle for your nice new 
pocket-knife, Willie?” 
Not yet, mother; but I dare say I shall. I’m wait- 
ing to see if the blade is good steel.” 
— fee 

Mactsrrate: Prisoner, you are charged with steal- 
ing Colonel Jule’s rabbits, Have you any witnesses to 

roduce ? ” 

Prisoner: “No, sir. I do not steal rabbits beforg 


witnesses.” 
ee Ye 
LOST HER APPETITE, 
Two poms chaps in swelldom were talking un- 
guardedly in an electric car about their experiences 


with some girls. 

Charley said: Did you ever take a girl out to lunch 
when she felt a little faint?” 

“Er—no,” replied Fred. 

“Well, never do. I took Miss Budd 
a restaurant. At first she declined, but 
believed she did feel a little faint.” 

“Did she eat anything?“ 

“Did she eat anything! She seized the menu 
glanced over it, said she didn't feel very hungry, and 
ordered 

“Well, what did she order?” 

“Oysters, bouillon, lobster cutlet, sweetbreads and 
peas, chicken, shrimp, salad, biscuit glace, macaroons, 
coffee, and creme de menthe. It cost me 15s.” 

“Well, you ought to be glad.” 

“Glad! What for?” 

“Why, glad she wasn’t hungry!” 


Hart into 
en said she 


— — —— — 
Wicca: He seems like a man who is utterly in- 
different to fate.” 
He even lets his wife buy his cigars 


Wagg: “He is. 
and neckties.” 
— 2 — 

“ Our collection to-day, my dear brethren,” said the 
rector, “is — oe clothing fund. 1 anne N 
ma earnestly impress u t the 
collection is for the locking fund, it is 225 3 
to contribute buttons.” 

— eee 


“Warmth and softness will never melt a 
heart sighed the young 2 on tried to 1 
an ression on à young sweet a 

MT Ghoald ony mek” replied tbe chip whe hed been 
jilted and learned { It is 
and coldness that melts 
ice-cream.” 


— 


One Penny. 


Exterep at 
Srationzns Hatt, 


THE WINNER OF THE £100 A YEAR 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 


A Chat with Mr. Richard Parker. 


Reapers will be interested to hear what Mr Parker 

roposes to do with the substantial prize which he 
fas just won. For the purpose of ascertaining his 
views in the matter, Mr, P. Doubleyou called upon 
him shortly after he had received intimation of his 
success by letter from the Editor. 

“You cannot expect me to give a very connected 
account of things,” said Mr, Parker, shaking hands. 

“It is rather bewildering to win a big prize like 
this, and one hardly knows where to begin. I don’t 
think I had any serious idea of winning the prize; I 
simply started to solve the riddles as a pastime for 
the evenings, and a very interesting one I found it. 
Indeed, I got to look forward to my little tussle with 
the puzzles with a keener relish than to any other 
recreation. 

“T sent in my list when I had finished, but I never 
expected to hear any more about it. Naturally, I 
looked out to see if the prize winner was announced, 
but I was quite satisfied that in the thousands of 
competitors I should be a long way down the list. 
Yesterday a letter came with Pearson’s name * it. 

41 do believe Tve won a Leen gril said, 
half jokingly, to my wife as I ope it. 

“But when I saw what I had won, and thought what 
all that money meant to me, I simply felt dazed, 
‘knocked all of a heap,’ as some people would put 
it. It really seemed too to be true. 

“You ask me what I am going to do with the 
money? Well, it's like this with me. I've been in 
the same place of business for sixteen years, and am 
very contented with it, and, at all events, for the 
present could not wish tw uialge. 


“This morning I went to my work at tite usual 


time, and I have not allowed my good fortune to let 
me be in the slightest degree less attentive to my 
work than before. 

“TI have decided not to make any change, at all 
events for some months. The sum is a big one, and 
would probably put me on my feet, but I am suro 
that I shall be better able to see a wise and right use 
for it in a few months’ time than I,can sce now, in 
the midst of all the pleasant excitement of success. 

“TI think the education of my two boys is some- 
thing that should claim my first attention for the 
use of part of the money. I must confess I would like 
to see them fully equipped to take their place in the 
battle of life, and education is of very great impor- 
tance. But, as I have said, I do not intend to 
decide an thing rashly, but go on with my ordinary 
work as if nothing had happened.” 

— 

Smatt Bor (who has forgotten what to ask for, to 
chemist): Please, mister, you'll find the smell in the 
bottle, and I want two penn’orth of it!” 

— — 

„TERRE,“ said the senior partner, what do you 
think of that as a motto for our new breakfast food ? 
‘Makes Good Red Blood.’” 


“Well,” replied the junior er, “maybe we'd 
make a better hit by saying ‘Blue Blood.’” 
— — 


AS A REWARD. 
Mas. Gnunrrs: Did you advertise fo d 
little Fido?” ‘i n 
Mr. Grumpps: “Yes.” 
7 Did you give a full description of him?” 


“And did you say our address was on his silver 
collar?” 
“Yes.” 
“ And did you offer a reward?” 
“Yes.” 
* What did you offer?” 
mama ee might 
— . —— 
m salary is not large ; but, then, two 
as one 


you forget—there’s mother!” 
— e — 

Mrs. Drx: “I was ashamed of you, Ephraim, to 
you dust the chair you sat on at Mis, nchen. 1 
saw her little boy watching you.” 

Dix: “I saw him, too. I’m too old a fish to ke 
caught on a bent pin.” 


He: “True, 
can live as ch 
She: But, 


“Ero Maciuff,” a complete short story by Helen Colvin, appears in this weet’e HOME NOTES. 
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— He tried to pierce the darkness and discern ba 


you'll be 
uch bet anybod: “I will take every care of her and bring her back 
laughing now, 24 more.” * „ in a strained, unnatural voice. 
trevening, the fiddler, perched 9 woman struck a match and lit the gas. 
Sia nic te eats ttl te poping to Eis ee eee. 

or see q 

ings with Bond gens Bar lle such occasions the * e 0 


Sale he d : 
er to smile happily at all the fun and nonsense 
on the fi N ded 


we are 
not we start ? We can allowances for each 


ary— happiness 
was 80 comp that the tears sprang unbidden. to the ether now—give and take. Cannot we start again 
” 


fiddler’s eyes. 


By F. MORTON 


HOWARD. The f mk page pair with wide-open eyes. 


“See, Miss Fairy!” cried the fiddler gaily, “this is 
Then you haven't lost her, after all? I am so glad! 
on Fiddler?” te 


down to kiss her. “Yes,” he said, softly, 
Miss Fiddler—but you will always be Miss 


II. 

“ Crvperetta” had reached the last week of its run, and 
the fiddler had proved so satisfactory in his new sphere 
that his appoin t had already been ratified as a 

The fid bigs mage of now—happier than he had 
been for years, For him day began with the rolling- 
up of the curtain and the of the fairy, and 
scone, “The Sddler wes enpvonmad in the feisr all tee tine 

5 was 

she was on the stage, and merely to watch her flitting about 
the scene was exquisite iness to him. He sometimes 
tried to imagine . . . what might have been, and then 


Tur fiddler played the first violin in the orchestra of the 

rovincial theatre. He was a silent, reserved man, with 
ce already 2 grey, and troubled lines about his 
eyes and fore! F . 

He was sor.cthing of a cynic, this fiddler, and he had a 
wey of shaking his sceptically when Cinderella nightly 
expressed in rhymed words her sentiments of tering 
— — ior the Prince; while when the Prince, in return, 
uttered charming, if hackneyed, remarks on the jac 
and ir ortality of love, the fiddler positively smiled wi 
— 1 ane had „ he always 
sighed. queer a er. 

And the fairy—she was a lau; 0 mite of nine, 

ay — mie 


11 
15 


* 
And in all the theatre that night there were not t. 
happier people than the al unl tbe He, i 


I rove you,” Mr. Polk stammered, “I’ve been try. 
this to you for months. I know I have bes, 
T am not tog late.” 


for the failed I afraid, i t 
slightest twitching of his lips. And thie was peculiar i iu 


tterly inadequate wings, protected throug! ing do ” 
all her zahlte en since, of late, the fiddler had gradually come to look upon | | bear Peps coming downstairs 
The fa. ry s sparkling little were always wide open, | the the most amusing, most beautiful, most SOC 


as if in astonishment at all the happiness there was in 
the world; while a gleeful little laug sheer joy was 
pl x Be in 


a Judas: “Are you aware of any mitigating circum. 
cyer rippling from her lips, even when she ran 3 


as 
3 could not sleep evening for thinking of | stances in your case?” 
1 : 1 ti i tor e 
3 me ve ere t that 
heart stood still, and then began to beat again in great perhaps we might get up a small jobilee.” 


NOT A DEBTOR. 


Earl next morning the fiddler was and about. 
He felt that he must find the fairy und aesure Minvelf thet 
no ill had befallen her. He had not the faintest idea where 
to leok for her, but wandered helplessly down to the 
mean streets which crowded round the theatre 
to channs to lead him to the fairy. 


kv’ 
3 5 1 


The tomime had been running for full a fortnight 
before the fiddler noticed the fairy. Beyond the music- 
sheets before him, and the conductor's waving bäton, there 
appeared to be little in life that interested the fiddler, and 
even the extravagant humours of the comedians, or the 
le representing “The Prince’s Treasure 

of Precious Stones,” or the beauti- 
ful song sung by the Prince, “The Robin and the Bread- 


v ing 1 ; it to me.and. it will be all right.” 
failed to attract the fiddler’s attention. 9 A ot it 

Then, one night. happening to glance up lisilessly at the | „Kl iss Fairy |" 22 — Norwegian made no attempt tof roduce the 
etage, the fiddler saw the fairy, and 3 es mec eg. . 4 H 


gf sett This pe Ni ily at and repc 
i 7 8 5 bt fairy this time, with a hu gers r ö 
sert of pantomime blossomed with,rveen. Atkle wooi!en comforter 5 edt, @ vapacious bins 9 ‘ owe de firm si 2 


“aoe had * 3 few minnie, = 
i choles: large Norwegian, who 
: sh with di ty, entered and A 5 
2 e 18 i erer the she 1 wifes “§ 
2 a ery well,” repli mist’s wife; “ just pay 
feed te? mm Me moet yeaa 


which came sore ye N shituiiiuesusly with tho appearance 

ram 9 lary on the stage. 

From that evening the fiddler watched for the fairy’s 
every entrance and dwelt on the beauty of her joyous little 
face, her twinkling limbs, her glad little laugh. 

er his heart into his share of the music which 


evidertly the rty of a senicr—draping her down to Tes; I heard yon sos that before. Now, if you are 

the heels, ond gto tly tho property of the afraid, 1 will give yor © receipt for it. 1 

same obliging senior—on In astonishment the man from Norway looked at her 

., but it’s cold! And where are you going to, Mr. | and walked out, without a word. 

is ye beaker 4 Presently he returned with 3 fellow countryman 

last night! or you, Miss- Fairy. Where were you — —— of Engtioh oe better, and 
41 . Pa who interpreted remark to the lady by explaining : 

Me? =e with im J nursing | “He wants sixpennyworth of iodoform.” 


. 's better morning, 
8 . But couldn't someone else do that, 02 
“There's ‘no one els,” said the fairy, a little Trxz your mistrees I have torn the curtain,” said a 


—— eee oe d 
roared delight in the pretty children, the fiddler felt 
a vague ing to Leap on the stage and catch the fairy 


„Mother : . ; sadly. gentleman to the servant at a lodging- 
mother, 2 I F. got e mother, and |, Very well, sir,” was the reply ; “ mistress will put 
8 N N 
to Heaven, don’t you? Wonder if Heaven’s as y a oo 
our transformation scene?” she mused. “And I was all Owner of Motor Car (to chauffeur): “Have you a 
Vv — recommendation from your last employer?” 

PP ied Rage eee — — The „ nnd : “No, sir; but I can get one in the course 
Owner of Motor Car: “ the delay?” 
Chauffeur : A 


5 
i 
E 
F 
| 


manager zen the summons, 
feeling inwardly 1 It N an in- 
au omen to be sent for by the manager. 
“Ah! evening,” said the mage To the fiddler's 
surprise autocrat was quite ial. “I want to 
Se Oe ee 
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good berth offered London. Naturally I do not | took,” she inf him candidly. “Are i 
mish to stand in his way, and so he is leaving uo to-night Mr. Fiddler!” = : pings pein eae en were 
What I want to know is—would you care to take on the | “Yes, Miss Fairy?” — grey whose eee 
vacant sonductorship ” "| “Well, where's Mrs. Fiddler, then?” — Eng mere own medical advisers 
The fiddler’s reeled. Conductor? It seemed too | II bent her,” pad = > ag khows his value, and his fees 
good to be true. - The fairy smiled at the ides. “However did you do *@ 
en St seek” nied ths ‘sommes, “will be | that? | owl tad Nan cate If sho wes a grown-ap- but 1,27 invalid called upon him, explained the 
VW . ea 2 soon. Have you got a little 22 ailments, and ted. 
0 0 panto. ir ve me after a t. 
satisfaction and care to stop, the situation will bs perme- | “I have no little girl, or little boy either,” the fiddler | out a , and handed it to his patient, 
nent. Now, what do you say? replied, sadly shaking his head. “Porhaps, if Thad . . at the same time thet his fee was two 
% ie Oe Re ee 1222 rn 1 guineas. 1 met in the street. 
in the KI aged sa how you used to look sey — “Well,” said doctor in a voice, “ you are 
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now,” the lover, 
of r ie came down the creaky steirs into the darkness tas e call we do bois th 3 aoe 
„Good evening, she said. “Thank . for being 20 We — there.” 
kind to the little one. You'll take care of her, won't you!” 3 ih th e os eng Samael 


she added wistfully. “She's all I have now.” 
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CHOOSE YOUR BOOK AND TRY 


SOMEONE WILL BUY A SHILLING HANDBOOK AND WIN 


— 5 the Coupon. if you don't want 


2 559 


it, give it to a friend who does. 


FOR OUR £0,626. 


BiG PRIZE. WILL IT BE YOU? 


THIS HUGE OFFER IS MADE (under the following conditions) 10 ADVERTISE PEARSON'S SHILLING HANDBOOKS. 


Second Prize 312 4 
Third Prize 


WHAT 1 SHOULD DO WITH £3,525. 


By J. LYONS, 


(Tue fact that Mr. Joseph Lyons has worked up one 
of the biggest refreshment businesses in the world 
will make this article particularly valuable.) 

Concentration, originality, determination. 

In words I can sum up my plans for the 
future, should I suddenly find myself with a banking 
account of £38,525 and my way to make a fresh start 


life. 
Perhaps, of the three qualities I have named, 
pads oad is the most valuable, though, truth to tell 
ess backed up by concentration and that ogged 
determination which “does it,” as our copybooks of 
ildhood’s days were wont to tell us, it is robbed of 
half ita worth. 

I will tell you why originality is of such inestimable 
value in these progressive devs, when the laggard and 
apathetic strugglers in the battle for success, s0 

1 us there is nothing new— nothing fresh 
‘ oa on 

Originality is “it,” to use an Americanism. The 
man with new ideas is the man who will succeed. 

The man who will try to sell old or new things in 
new-fashioned ways will surely make a name for 
himself in life. 

I am not altogether a believer in the old proverb 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” for these moral 

ms have a curious and annoying way of con- 
tradicting each other. : 

Thus I would certainly not advise the winner of 
such a magnificent prize as £3,525 to spend his whole 
life plodding along in one particular business, unless 
it shows early signs of great promise. 

Let him rather learn all. can in one business 
house, and then move on to another, and 80 on, until 
he has obtained a versatility which will enable him to 
personally manage a business in all its branches. 

Theh, having decided on a final course of action, 
let him launch out and concentrate all his energy on 
the all-important ste has chosen to take. 

I would strongly advise no man to invest his spare 
capital in a business he knows nothing about, even 
though he may have resolved to figure merely as & 


sleeping partner. „ 
Very few “sleeping partners” in any walk of life 
make a name for themselves, and I have no sympathy 
= the man who relies on others to make a fortune 
him. 


t d discover the weak points the “stumbling- 
ö DIA 


and 5 

And he must try and be construetive. 

Probably to-day there are in dozens of thrivin 
businesses certain flaws, which, if discovered, woul 
cause those concerns to show double or treble their 
present profits. . 

How very simple“; “ Wonder why I did not think 
of that,” are sayings one hears almost every day about 
certain undertakings which have put thousands of 
pounds into the kets of their originators. 

It is the man Bag always on the alert to improve 
on anything and everything who will eventually sit on 


t the man or woman, as the 
case may be, who will shortly come into the very 
leasant windfall of £8,525 on to just that “simple 
ttle thing” which no one has somehow managed to 
At ary rate, I trust the advice of a business man 
who has seen life, with its many ups and downs, will 


miracles, and the man who has met and conquered 
them has his world at his feet. 

“There shall be no Alps,” said Nupoleon when his 
generals thought he had at last met with an insuper- 
able barrier to the invasion of Italy. 

r might do worse tee 

before “hiss 
ever m 
in his struggle fl? 1294<D 
for success. 


£525 | Fourth Prize . £25 | 200 Prizes of £1 each £200 
£125 100 Prizesof EB each. E500 Witnesses . . . £100 


you 
oA the two witnesses must then cut from the co; F. .“ which they have 
bought the round seal which appears on the front ag the cover, ps . 
in the space reserved for it, alongside each signature. 
If you don’t wish witnesses to sce your Agures, fill them in after they have signed, 
Anyone, except a member of your own household, may act as a witness. 


BACH OF THE TWO PERSONS WHOSE NAMES APPEAR AS 
W. SES ON THE COUPON WHICH WINS THE FIRST PRIZA WILL 
RECEIVE £50. You will have no difficulty in securing witnesses if you tell 
your friends 


This scheme has been started for the of advertising Pearson's 


Joist of Pearson's | UW For One Shilling and Twopence you receive post free a Useful Book 
(chosen from the list below) and have an opportunity of winning £35 
Shining Handbooks. £3,526, 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO, 
1. After Dinner Sleigh Write in ink in the space provided on the coupon below what you consider will be 
: the number of births in the United Kingdom istered du the. 

i. 1006—thal A. for the thre months ening Maron Sl nest. Tes mint 3 

7 142 cl. lte Eeolban. r 

8. Astrology, How to make one lage . —_ e e in the space marked, and ask two of 

6. 

7 


9. Cage and Singing Birds. 
10. in: and Cabinet 
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VILLAGES THAT CUT CORKS, 

Tuovsanps of men, women, and children in the 
mountains of Spain and P. J 
cutting cork. It is a domestic trade, a! occupies 
whole villages. Agents from the factories and export 
houses of Seville and Lisbon go through the mountain 
villages each year buying up the corks in enormous 

uantities. It is not unusual for an agent to purchase 


ve million on 1 i. 

The corks as pu in the native villages are of 
all sises and qualities. They are sorted in 
and, after being packed, are shipped 15 the ton. 

Once here, many of them are recut by hand at the 
rate of twenty gross a day. So fastidious are some 
bottlers that the cork importers have to keep in their 
employment several cork cutters to re-cut such corks 
as do not suit customerr. 

2.20 


“My vile told me this morning that fer two pins 
hend kiss me.“ 5 
“How affectionate!” 
“No; merely crafty. She's after two diamcrd hat- 
pine she saw in h jeweller’s window yesterday.’ 
PDO 


THEY NEVER FELL TREES. 

Mosr of the Spaniards living across the Atlantic 
dislike to fell trees or cut live timber of any sort, and 
5 accounts for the giant tress l 

rnia. e iards o centuries ago, push 
their way thro’ Mt Mexico to California, A i save the 

ing of paths thro the dense forests, not a 

ig did their ares chop down. 

or do the Spaniards transplanted to the New World 
ever destroy timber. They continue to build their 
houses of stone and mortar, at great expense of.money 
and ical exertion, when timber in abundance sur- 
10 them, out of which they could construct log 
houses, as did other pioneers, at a minimum of cost 
and ur. 
but picks u 
pulls them from the trees wi 
<0 


: “What's the difference between my 
lamp and Brown's legs?” 
connection.” 
Cyclist Jones: Well, mine's an acetylene lamp, and 
his are a set o legs.” : 
— 02. 
ON PRIVILEGED GROUNDS. 


iard does not even fell trees for firewood, 
dead limbs as they fall to the ground, or 
his lariat, 


Presently the pleading little voice was raised again : 
I want to see my ever so much, please, mamma.” 
of eel was answer; papa cannot be dis- 


Silence for a few moments, and then the four-year- 
old parishioner rose to a question of 1 — 
1 ” ghe said insistently, I am a sick woman, 
and I want to see my minister.” 
And she did. 
SOC 


Two friends meeting, the following colloquy ensued : 
“Where have you ” 
“To my tailor; and I had hard work to make him 
ae > a little oa ö 
“You astonish me! Why?” 
“ Because he wanted more!” 
— 02 


GOOD LUCK AND HORSESHOES. 


undecided i to the 
material from which the horseshoe is made or with its 


o ancients believed that iron, as a metal, had 
secret and they drove nails into their 
against pestilence. The 


were as luck-bearers, and super- 
stition once that a horse’s hoof under 
the bed cure certain complaints. horse- 
shoe, therefore, may be said to unite within itself 


CA 


Thousand Curious Things owia 
cf informing paragraphe that have cece ieee 


KNOWLEDGE IN SMALL PARCELS. 


ARTIFICIAL BALDNESS. 
the custom 


in several 
If wes’ not until the Eik tontury that in 3 
was not until cen urope 
priests bega — Roman 
clergy then ad the circular 1 
that small round spot on the top of the head which is 
known as the tonsure. In Scotland, however, the 
monks shaved the whole of the fore part of the head 
from ear to ear. 

In the Andaman Islands every man shaves his head, 
or, rather, gets his wife to shave it for him. Many 
other Orientals also get bald-headed. 

As for the Chinaman, his method of shaving is 
exactly apposed to that of the Roman monk. He 
shaves all hut a round patch, the hair of which grows 
Jong, and forms the pig-tail. 


hen tho difficulty of shaving the head is borne in | 


mind, the true strangeness of the custom becomes 
doubly apparent. It is hard to see the advantage of 
it, yet in one fori or another, and at one time or 
other, it has been practised in nearly every country. 
— 08 , 
“Tr’s a shame the way he treated you,” said the 
ER but you should heap coals of fire on 


Not now,” answered the miserly man. II wait 
till August, when coal will be cheaper.” 
—02˖ 


A HEN OR A HEAGLE! 
A ceRgtarw celebrity found himself at a city banquet 


next to a portly alderman. ö 
“M dfather knew Napoleon,” said the latter to 
i“ Emperor oe him a 


the i 
re is a hen on the lid.” 
the celebrity. It is probably 


an eagle, not a hen.” 

“No, it is a hen,” persisted the alderman, lucing 
the box from his ‘pocket, and proudly di ing the 
n° er 's name in brilliants on 

id, 


— 0 . 
“Oh, yes, she carries herself like an empress 
: pf heal all she likes now; but wait until 
we are married, and then see how she'll cringe.” 
Winks: “To you?” 
Binks: “No; to the servant.” 
— 02. 


. (Empowered by Net Act of Parliament.) 
Funds ois December, 100% $1,337,989, 
"cre" £4,500,000 ai. 


The Ocean Corporation lane the 


“LEADER” PO 2 
2 tie 8 ALL-BICKNESS AND 
and certain specified the a: 1 tT Y, 
diseases, implied by the name. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. : 
Fidelity Guarantees, Mortgage Insurance. 
Workmen's Compensation. Excess Bad Debt Insurance. 
Public Liability Insurance, Boller and Lift Inspection 
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WHAT ELEPHANT®S Ar. 


C 
draught ani in the artillery or commissariat, or 
as F 
ve attended to, and in every way treated 


the greatest considera 
They are rather expensive to keep, costing about £3 
2 — of course, the wages of their mahout 
grass-cutter. 

They are fed pri ly on unhusked rice and grass; 
of ths dormer thay get a fs 280lb., and of the latter 
about 400 diem. 


be as much as he can carry, and this will also 
right proportion for the smaller ones. 


— 0er. 


Como Man (to unappreciated tenor, whose song 
has just been received in stony silence): “I say, you're 
ae cine © an encore, are you?” 

Unapp Tenor (firmly); “ Yes, I am.” 

Comic Man: “Serve them right!” 


SOC 


aomiog ones 18 FOUND. 

most example of the origin of a sub- 
in every-day use 1 obscure is to be oni 
amber. For four thousand years amber has been 
well known, being i ung ornaments for 
in medicines, wi aft—and later 
of various instruments, though its 
wn be anid of 0 ths 

can of i t it is similar 
the vegetable resins, and is in all babilit; 
derived from various ertinet coniferous trees, while 1 


. 
5 
i 
| 
l 


differs from other resinous exudations owing to the 
non 1 fps — condition. ol 
it is contain extinct species of insect 
— such only re to, hile not 
source. ies coni 
has deen isi res the amber: 


coasts of the Sea, ct 
action of the waves, especially after storms. 


Muss Pram te actual! 
her 82 for sale in the stationers’ shops. I 
such a thing under consideration. 
Her Bitterest Friend : “You haven't the face to, have 
you, dear?” 
— 082 


CHEAP CHARITY. 


Tramp (to Brown and Smith) : “Gentlemen, will you 
help © pore cripple?” 

rown (im i tly): “No. Get out.” 

Smith: “ t be on the poor fellow, Brown. 


Ha: 2172 
L 


Smith: Let me have it!”. 
the tramp—“TI may be soft-he 
It’s my nature, I su; I hate to see a man go 
hungry just for want of a shilling.” 


— 082 0 
Lapy: What do you think? I have a servant who 
gets u in the morning ithout being called.” 
‘Chorus of Voioes : 2 melt 
sade) “Sah i's tren; he is in love with the milk- 


the money to 
but I can’t help it, 


ts 

11 

11 i 
rll 
1 il 


i 
t 
45 
kr 
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Puzzles for Passengers. 


Coxasmzamqa how few people ever read the yellow, 
dusty cards which hang in every railway station wait- 
ing-room, it will perhaps be news to some that hardly 
any tse companies in the kingdom have the same 

laws. 

One company, for instance, declares that if you cross 
their line and are killed you are liable to a fine not 
exceeding five pounds. aimilar regulation upon 
another company’s card reads that “any passenger 
throwing himself in front of a train or otherwise 
delaying it is liable to a penalty,” while a third makes 
no mention of the possibility of such an offence. 
The by-laws themselves are full of quaint contra- 
dictions. One set of rules declares that you can be 
fined for being tipsy and singing in a railway car- 
riage, but apparently you may sing as much as you 

lease so long as you are not tipsy, or become as 
inebriated as you like so long as you don’t sing. 

Similarly, you are liable to a heavy penalty for 
holding your head out of the window “to the danger 
of passing trains” if it is the result of intemperance 
or nity. But if you are sane and sober there 
appears to be no objection—so far as this particular 
set of rules is concerned—to your leaning half your 
body out of the window, and wrecking as many passing 
trains Xs the hardness of your skull will permit. 

There are certain articles classed as “dangerous or 
inflammable” which our various companies refuse to 
carry on their trains or steamers. It is interesting to 
notice how greatly these lists differ. 

The North London Railway, for instance, refuses to 
carry any explosive at all, while the London, Tilbury, 


* 


and Southend declines only one form of merchandise 
-—namely, bisulphide of carbon. Neither will the 
Great Western touch bisulphido of carbon at any 
price, and the same company refuses gunpowder and 
all explosives and inflammables for carriage in trains 
runnin, bar — the Severn Tunnel. 

The South-Eastern and Chatham will not carry fish- 
ing nets dressed with oil, and the Furness Company 
have a special aversion to shoe- cement. Both these 
articles are liable to spontancous combustion. 

The by-laws relating to passengers’ luggage often 
prove extremely puzzling to the passenger. Ordinary 
passenger's luggage has ae legally defined as “ what- 
ever the passenger takes with him for his personal use 
or convenience, according to the habits or wants of 
the particular class to which he belongs, either with 
reference to the immediate necessities or the ultimate 
purpose of his journey.” 

A student can take, free of charge, his books, a 
— his gun, a workman his tools, and it would 
therefore seem only reasonable that a typist might 
take his typewriter. Yet this is not so. ost—if not 
all—companies exact a special charge for a typewriter. 

Confusing as are some of the by-laws of our own 
companies, let us be grateful that we are not afflicted 
with the absurd red-tape regulations of the Italian 
railways. These formalities have been systematically 
neglected until tho recent extraordinary strike, when 
the dissatisfied employees suddenly began a scrupulous 
observance of all the printed regulations, with the 

ress object of delaying the trains. 
“Te may have been amusing for the casual spectator 


Oddities in Railway 
wW By-laws. 
to watch the men weighing out every pound of coal for 


the tenders, measuring every gallon of water, brushing 
the seats, and removing each atom of dust from the 
hinges, but it must have been little short of madden- 
ing for the unfortunate passengers delayed for hours 
or even whole days by the carrying out to the letter of 
these absurd and superfluous regulations. | 

An odd, but useful, decree came recently into force 
upon all French 1 ba It was couched briefly as 
follows: “It is forbidden to take a place jarly 
retaincd in a train by another traveller.” The time- 
honoured practicg of reserving a seat by means of rug, 
bag, or umbrella is thus sanctioned by law. 

Another French railway decree which might be 
copied with advantago in this 1 is to the effect 
that none of those men responsible for the traffic are 
to work more than twelve hours out of the twenty-four. 
Signalmen and pointsmen must have an uninterrupted 
break of nine hours for sleep, and each is to enjoy one 


by the vibration caused. by an e 
Many, failing to awake, 5 and,! e com- 
pany had to pay compensation, the rerult was this 
remarkable mandate. 


Is Loveless Marriage a Failure? 


__ Cannot a man and woman begin married life, and 
thereafter live in the greatest peace and contentment, 
without the aid of our old friend Cupid? 

For instance, if a man requires a wife, and a woman 
wants to settle down in a home of her own, and if 
such a couple pa to meet, and learn the facts 
concerning the other party, is there any reason why 
they should not wed? Yes, says someone; they don't 
love each other. But what of that? If they feel in- 
clined to marry, they certainly may do so without love 

present; the absence of love won't affect their 


sim must be thorough; 
— or they Aon L Mi think of 1 


us cannot see that a marriage 
succesaful if Cupid had not played his 
In the case of a match of this kind, both parties 
know exactly how the land lies, and, being sensible, 
make up their minds to make the most of everything— 
to do their best, in fact—and that is the corrcct way to 
married life. 
the case of a true love match the ies give 
little heed to anything; they love each other—surely 
That is enough; everything must go well if they just 
keep on loving one another. That's all very well, but 
love is a fickle thing, and after marriage the veneer is 
soon rubbed off, and many couples find there is little 


beauty beneath the surface. Flaws are found out, 
imperfections discovered; the god is knocked off his 
pedestal, so is the goddess, and each realises, with 
orror, that the other is one of the most ordinary 
of mortals. 

Now, the couple who marry without love, simply 
because it seems a good thing, a suitable plan, and 
likely to bring benefits, give thought to possible 
chances; they are not blinded by sentiment; they 
prepare themselves for the finding out of flaws; they 
can look at matters with calm deliberation. 

And here is the peculiar point. If a couple marry 
without love, the very truest and finest type of love 
can be brought to light in time. That seems strange, 
but a little consideration will show that it is perfectly 


true. 

The couple who begin married life with love, and 
almost no common-sense, run the risk of losing love as 
time , but, of course, they gain common-sense, 
which shows them the error they have made; but the 
pair who marry without love, but a liberal amount of 
common-sense, gain love in the long run, whilst retain- 
ing their common-sense all the time. 

t is all a question of application, of keeping a 
check on the tongue, of working hard to make things 
go smoothly, of sinking self, and of striving to 
please. That being so, and as the wife has the making 
or marring of a marriage, it must surely stand to 
reason that in the case of a loveless match the wife has 
a lot to do. 

But consider, has not the wife, in a true love match, 
much more to do? Besides all the above, she is ex- 


By Our Unsentimental 
Contributor. 


pa to be ever in a loving and sentimental mood, a 
ind of mood, what with one thing and another, she 
simply cannot keep up. 

course, a loveless match should never be a cash- 
less one, and, as a matter of fact, it may be taken 
for granted that, in the case of loveless marriages, com- 
fort, if not luxury, is assured, and undoubtedly that 
tends to make the marriage a success. 

Too often, when a couple marry merely for pure loo, 
the latter is about their only asset; very often they 
are next door to penniless— not in all cases, of cours“, 
but in the great majority. Well, comfort conduces 
towards happiness and contentment in wedded life, 
and, if happiness and contentment are present, peace 
and love cannot be far off. 

As regards the love appearing, why, constant com- 
panionship is almost bound to end in love; love is not 
an instantaneous passion, no matter what be said to 
the contrary. A sensible man and woman, however, 
if together, will certainly some to ardently love cach 
other; proximity will bring love on the scene. 

And what about children? Suppose a couple marry 
without any love, and even their constant proximity to 
one another docs not force it to appear, well, if a 
child appears on the scene, is that not likely to 
bring love to the fireside? 

It most certainly is, and the love that arrives with 
the advent of the first baby must be of a very high 
standard ; it is no calf love, no callow youth and siliy 
maid affair, but love of a sterling quality, founded 
on the fact, the newly discovered fact perhaps, that 
each has found the other to be indispensable. 


A Post-Office that Collects Debts. 


Ir will perhaps be surprising, as well as disappoint- 
ing, to —— of the n of this paper to learn that 
the a system of this country is not by any means 
the or the most useful in the world. 

As a matter of fact, that credit belongs to the post- 
office of a country which in most other respects is 
generally considered to bo far behind Great Britain, 
and which in many directions has certainly far greater 
- difficulties than we have to contend with. 

That country is Austria, and the annual report of 
the Minister of Public Works, under whose direction 
the post-office is carried on, is a document calculated 
to make those who are acquainted with the red-tapeism 


of the British Post-Office turn green with envy. 

If anybody in England were to s + that a post- 
o van d at his house for a parcel, he 
would run grave risk of being handed over to the lice 


a wandering 1 7 Austria the parcel post 
calls course. 

"Parcels ponte in a weight of 110lb., or only 

less than a hundredweight, and the minimum rate 


parcel of 211b. is 7d. Any package can be insured 
more, and red-tape is conspicuous by its 


nder of a parcel has to do is to place upon 
the —4— — * await the arrival of the parcel 


pale gore when in exchange for his parcel the post- 
— give him 


5 


ipt. 
* he meek remarkable feature of 


* t Weddi 
The Choice 2 sine oe 


„ ts an interesting article in this week’e 
3 es to. what they can give their friende 


a great deal simpler and still more comprehensive in 
its operation than the cumbrous system with which 
Britishers have to be content, and at the same time it 
is considcrably less expensive: 

The “Sparbank,” as it is called, is used as much by 
the rich as by the poor, for it transacts the business 
of an ordinary bank as well as that of a savinge bank. 
Its rules and regulations are so og that even the 
most ignorant of the people have no difficulty in under- 
standing them, which is more than can be said of any 
British savings bank. : 

Some thousands of depositors use the savings bank 
for ordinary trading purposes, with this enormous 
advantage, that any cheque drawn upon it can be cashed 
at any post-office in the kingdom. In transactions 
between depositors a payment ne the bank takes 
the shape of a mere ledger transfer of debit and credit, 
which does away with the necessity for actual cash 

ing between the parties. 

For this work no commission is charged, and when 
cheques are drawn on accounts which exceed a certain 
fixed sum the charge for cashing them is merely 
nominal. The savings bank is made use of by the 
Government for paying the salaries of its subordinate 
officials throughout the empire. 4 

An Austrian householder can and docs pay his 
ordinary household expenses. such as his coal and 
bills, as well as those of his butcher, baker, and candle- 
stick maker, through the savings ‘bank, and through 
the same medium the Government is always willing to 
receive the tribute due to the State. 


The Most Useful Government 
Department in the World. 


The money order system in Austria is likewise much 
simpler and cheaper than that which is in operation 
here. One of its novel features is that every tobac- 
conist is also a sub- post master, so that at any eigar 
shop, as well as at any branch post-office, postal orders 
can always be obtained. 

And when they have to be cashed it is not neccssary 
for the recipient to wend his way to tho post-office. As 
a matter of fact, the moncy is handed to the recipient 
at his own door by the local postman in the ordinary 
course of his duties. 

But it is in its capacity of a debt-collecting agency 
that the Austrian Post-Office appears most extra- 
ordinary to British eyes. Nevertheless, the usefulnces 
of the work it does in this character cannot be over- 
estimated, for every year hundreds of thousands of 
pounds are thus collected by the postmen of the 
Austrian Empire. 

For example, suppose a tradesman in Vienna has an 
account due from a customer in, say, such a distant 
town as Budapest which he wishes to collect. Distance 
does not matter in the least; he mercly sends the bill 
to the post-office in the capital, from whence it is ab 
once transmitted to the post-office in Budapest. 

There the postman presents it to the debtor, collects 
the cash, and remits it to Vienna post-office, from 
whence it is delivered to the tradesman by a postman. 
In the event of payment being refused, which, of 
course, sometimes happens, the creditor is promptly 
apprised of the fact, and valuable time is thus 
frequently saved. 


HOME NOTES, which will appeal to those 
who are about to be married. 
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A Fatal Flick. 
A farmer of Fresno, Calif 


» lornia, had the of both 
eyes destroyed by a flick of the tail a 


of a cow that he was 


Fish th Frenchmen 
pond to augment their incomes considerably. The ind 
was introduced into France about fifty years ago. Nowadays 
in the Doumise district alone the fish-ponds cover an area of 
thirty thousand acres. 

Mirrors in a Church. 
The minister of the Methodist Church of Albion, 


on quite strnighths : 
10 N. 978 ee ut after service, 


7 


Canary Land. 
Michigan . 8.) hoy beo“ requesting tho women of his ; um many parts of Germany ul e arte 
ia —— all sas Gk ae ge! — ARE, " glouritdiis, “women make hundreds of pounds à year 
placed on the church: — 8 svat has had mirrors | sole 1 

s to enable them to get their hats | in the house to them, and in one room sometimes have 
| as many as 200 cages. to 1 
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Elephant Slaughter. . 2 

60,000 are tered supply 
the world ivory. * e, 
Popular Trams. 

More than two thousand million passengers were carried 
on the tramways of the United Kingdom last year. 
A Strong Swimmer. 

The shark holds the record for long distance swimming. 
One of these creatures has been known to cover 870 miles 
in three days. 


Horse and Train Race. 


Straying on to the line near Southland, New Zealand, 
three horses recently raced in front of a train for six 


Wealth for Beauty. 

a“ exhibition bas just been held in New York 
at which the “finest” twenty-five babies received bank 
books with a considerable deposit therein. 

Africa and the Telegraph. 

Central African telegraphy 
just been made in the sending of a telegra:n from 
G w to Blantyro, in Pritish Central Afriea -u distance 
of about 10,000 miles—iu one hour and twenty-seven 
minutes. 
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Germany, secures a 2 
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audience in the last act. 
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hairbox of lacquer. As 
= “fall toon the hair is taken from it 
‘~0okings woven. Such stockings have 


a pair os 
almost religinv Aue, and they are rarely parted with. 


on canaries. They give up two or three rooms in a 


Picture Pars. 
IF THE sag webe FAIL. 14 
„Cb wood similar to 
the illustration lying about, aggre gs the station 
on a fallin 
These are cal 


or siding 
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MARKING UNSAFE TRUCKS. 


A gold-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each original 
illusteated paragraph used here. See footline. 
A COMMUNICATION SIGNAL. 


Se station. The flag is 


or 
the vessel is signalling messages to 
As soon as 


THE TOWING ROPE. 
a big vessel is towed the hawser that is 
two parts by a shackle. Onis a 


used is in 
steel wire rope, and the other a hempen rope thr’e or 
four i The hempen rope acts as a 


Huns and there at docks and harbours a wide 

white with cavities 

seen. is an iron 

fitted in level with the 

of the dock-wall. 

rl ed ly 

holes are recesses into which 

the hands and 


i 
B 
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Booth on Re 
I believe in hill- 
we should hide our t 
Cyril Maude on Theatrical In fn 
Introductions have not the slightest weight with any Mess 
Bishop of Southwark on Girls’ Clube. Earl of Derby on Renn... 
— Psa ra — ble often | . Without adequate health, students can do neither 

„ when left to justice to themselves nor their teachers, nor take their 

— . mach toe you, 12 elvis em tought part in the future as suitable citizens. 
— Diga Nou ä rr a 
The craze to laugh haa crept into the theatre as it hes . attending choos cither ball £08, mccict at 
feelings you hurt. Lord Jersey on plaints. 
Taro Myaki on Diet. Of course complain of Parliament, but it is 
Most British athletes believe in a vigorous system of | the 4 of Britons to complain of something. 
diet when they are but we never regard this as | An ’s peace of nerves is in his grumblings. 
being of ann importance in Japan. Huntley Wright on Luck. 
E. 68. Willard on Managing. After @ belief in luck is more or less a matter 

first-class actor can be his own manager if he will | of Lack help a man to 
only out for his and be content with | the front, but only his own s y will keep him there. 
his risks and emell profite, if any. ©. P. O'Connor on Photographs. 
Gir Gilbert Clayton East on Roads. DP 
4 Dr r 88 St 
no to take their place, Physical condition. 
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No. L.—Mr. W. C. STEADMAN. 


(ur. W. C. Steadman is Labour M. P. for Central Finsbury, 
London. Apprentioed to the barge- building trade (following that 
calling until 1802, when elected.to Lo.:don County Council), he 
has beom secretary of Barze-builders’- Union sigce 1883, and 
gecured some uniformity in wages and hours. Successfully 
engineered a strike in 1890 for better conditions, First publio 
appointment was on Mile End Vestry. ] 


Ons of the first things I remember is being taken 
the Workhouse. Fortunately, I got no farther 
than the door. „ 
It happened in this way. My father was a ship- 
wright earning good wages, until the Crimean War 
ad 0 the slump in the shipping trade threw him out of 
work, and obliged him to join the Navy as a car- 
penter. 
I was sent up from Portsmouth, where we had 
e temporarily, for I was born and brought up in 
London, to the care of a relative, who was to 
receive a certain weekly sum for my keep. After a 
time, however, remittances stopped, and one morn- 
ing, in à fib of anger, my relative took me to the 
“house,” but relented on doorstep. _ 
The incident made a t. impression upon my 
mind, and filled me with a lasting horror of war 
and the sufferings it causes to the innocent and 


Later on my mother came up to London, and 
another vivid memory of my boyhood is of how 
cruelly hard she had to work. My father could only 
allow her a pound a month, and there were three of 
us to keep. She toiled late and early, but, despite 
her exertions, we suffered much, and were often 


h 8 5 

I grew up and married, I remember I prayed 
to God that if I had children of my own they might 
not suffer as I had suffered, and one of the first con- 
victions I formed when I arrived at a reasoning age 
was = ne none send * 3 3 5 
de and unhappy. in great an 
wealthy country there should be half-starved, half- 
naked children is to my mind a foul stain upon our 
national honour. ; 

I had some schooling at a National school, but I 
most useful lessons in the school of adver- 
sity and work, : 

At the age of eight I 7 my first job as an errand 
boy, and nothing in life since has given me such 
pleasure as I felt when I took home my first weck’s 


I remember 
child 


errands, and all through 
ill-health. 


being strong to run 
my boyhood — trom 


barman in a . 
this last rience did me any harm. 
trary, it ae pi my mental horizon and gave me an 
i social and political matters which I 
customers discuss. 

job, however, did not last ve long, 
at God knows what cost to herself, 
iced to a barge-builder. A wonderful 


me from a weak, 


yoy lad 
now I do not think 


can tell 


i t „ 8 

a at F 
1 and thenceforward I threw myself 
heart and soul into his cause, and worked for the 
principles he ad 


answer, but 


nothing to the 
of course, I have worked 
an 5 er | I attended 


I 
gee Myre did everythi could to improve 
— 2c doubt 1 inherited determina- 
early sufferings strength- 


O. E. Farrow, whose 


HOW I GOT ON. 


Life Stories by the Labour M.P.’s, 


“ wallypus of Why” is on 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


blackguarding a man because he differs from your 
views, and I do not regard shouting and noise as an 
argument. 

‘ 1 I have always striven to be tne 
o keep y in view as m. iti 
life the relief and prevention A 
kind. But, above 
a deep faith in God 
dark and doubtful 


ndent and 
mission in 
suffering of every 
„ would ascribe my success to 
which has sustained me in many 
ours. 

I am not a great admirer of the Church. In fact, I 
feel bitter when I remember how very little the 
Church did for us when we were poor and wretched, 


although we to go to church three times on 
Sunday. Nor am I a t admirer of our boasted 
Christianity, much of which I think is a sham and a 
mockery. But I do believe most firmly in the eternal 
= =e 


Mb. Miele 


No. II.—-Mr. C. W. BOWERMAN. 


(Mr. O. W. Bowerman (Labour M. P. for Deptford) was born 
in 1831, and served an apprenticeship in a London office. He 
has been a member of the London Society of Compositors since 
1873; appointed news secretary, 1880; general secretary, 1898; 
delegate at every Trade Union Congress, excepting Norwich. 
On Parliamentary Committee, 1807-04; President of Swansea 
Congress, 1901; alderman of the L. C. O., 1901; has served on 
several committees at Spring Gardens. 


Maker. 


I am a Devonian by birth and descent, but have 
lived in Londee ever since I was a child. 

The Great ibition of 1851 brought my father, 
who was a tinplate-worker, up to London to see it, 
and he decided to settle down in town, my mother 
and I joining him later. Taking thom all round, the 
ov of my boyhood were very happy ones. 

y father earned good wages, and I never experi- 
enced any of the privations which have been the lot of 
so many of my fellow Labour members. Moreover, I 
was a strong, healthy boy, and full of energy. 

From the first I was anxious to work, and I was 
only thirteen when, entirely on my own initiative, I 
went and got a job at 8s. a weck with a watchmaker 
and jeweller in Clerkenwell. There was no need for 
me to go to work so early—it was just an innate 
“rede to do something towards earning my own 

ving. 

I remember — how pleased I was with 
myself, and how astonished and gratified my parents 
were also. Before this I had had five years’ school- 
ing at a National school at Barnsb I do not 

I particularly distinguished myself there, and 
to some extent I educated myself by reading every- 
thing I could lay lands on. Dickens, Scott, Disraeli 
were among favourites, and I remember that 
Cassell’s monthly ts of educational and scientific 
works came as a “boon and blessing to me. 

One of the great changes I have seen as a com- 

itor has been the cheapening of good and useful 
Fiterabare, Nowadays cheap editions place the best 
books within the reach of all except the very poor, 
but in my boyhood Cassell’s monthly parts alone 
enabled me to read the best writers, for, of course, 
there were no free libraries then, and cheap editions 
of standard works were unknown. 

Well, as I have told you, I got this job with the 
Clerkenwell jeweller, but an uncle of mine, who was 
& compositor, that it would be better if I 
went into the printing trade. So I was apprenticed 
to my uncle, served my time, and became a full- 
blown compositor on the Dairy Trrxonarz, where I 
worked for nineteen years. 

After a time fellow-workmen made me “ father 
of the chapel.” You, as a layman, will probably 
not know what that means, so I will explain, 

In honour of Caxton. who did his first printing in 


Wes Chapel, we printers call any 

amon ae meeting, which is id 
over “father.” Sch m are serious an 
pia affairs, and at them our grievances are 
ventilated, plans of „ and every- 


nd it was acti ed. m 
thoughts to political and trades societies’ work. And 
there you have an outline of my life, which, as I 
have hinted, has run on fairly smooth lines. 

I don’t much like talking about myself, and it 
seems very egotistical to say anything about the 
reasons of my success. However, I suppose I have 
got on mainly because I have always n fond of 
work, and particularly of working for others. 

ve never had any great personal ambition, 
although, of course, I have always wanted to live 


new serial in thie week's HOME NOTES. 
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decently and well and to pay my way wherever I go; 
but my chief delight in life has been organising and 
waning for others. . 

My fellow-workmen, no doubt, saw that I was 
willing to do the best I could to advance and safe- 
pee their interests, and placcd in me a trust which 

have endeavoured never to betray. 

Then I am proud to say that I havo never asked a 
man to vote for me, which, I should think, is some- 
thing of a record. 

My point of view has always been that if my 
fellows consider me worthy of office I am willing to 
accept it, but I shall never make any attempt person- 
ally or privately to influence their votes. 

ooking backward, I should, generally speaking. 
ascribe my success to the good start in life given me 
by my parents, to a natural love of work, and a 
determination to do 


would they should - , u 
wo ey show 
do unto — ‘ 5 Aries, 


(This series will be continued.) 


ANSWERING INQUIRIES, 

„I unperstanp,” said a facetious man who intended 
to play a joke upon an American cditor, “that you 
answer all sorts of questions here?” 

“We do,” replied the editor politely. 

“Well, what I want to know is, if a woman has a 
number six foot, what size gloves should she wear?“ 

The editor turned to his -shelves, glanced into 
an encyclopedia, a French dictionary, and the “ Book 
of the Dog,” and then said: 

“After turning up several authorities, sir, I find 
that a woman with a number six foot should wear the 
size of gloves that fits her!” 


— 0 . 


Frienp: But, my dear, he's dissipated and indo- 
lent, and entirely unfit for a husband.” 

Widow: “But he's just about poor Henry's build.” 
Friend: What has that to do with it?” 
wee “Henry left such a quantity of beautiful 
clothes.’ 


— 0 — 


THE MODERN ADVERTISEMENT. 

A youna man rode in a suburan electric car, 
holding a bundle in his lap, and reading a newspaper. 

“Look!” whispered one lady passenger to another. 
“The string's coming loose.” 

Slowly and surely the twine was working itself 
around the corner of the package. The young man 
continued to read. The cord continued to slip. 

Other passengers eyed the bundle curiously. The 
wrappings began to unfold. The watching passengers 
grew nervous. 

To sit there and sco that bundle fall apart was 
embarrassing. There was no telling what it might 
contain. 

The whole car was interested. 
almost off. 

Still the young man read, oblivious to all about him. 
At last a little fat man reached across and touched 
his arm. 

“Your parcel’s coming undone,” he said, grinning. 

At the young man’s start of astonishment the other 
passengers grinned also. 

“Thank you very much,” said the young man. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he went on, removing the 
paper entirely, “I have here a useful and inexpensive 
shopping bag, which I am introducing in this novel 
way to people who travel on tramcars—does away alto- 
gether with the danger which you havo just seen illus- 
trated, in se He bundles that won't stay tied, no 
matter how well you tie them; folds up so small you 


The paper was 


can put it in your vest pocket; holds anything, from 
a 3 of thread to a bushel of potatoes —and all, 
ladies and gentlemen, for the ridiculous sum of six- 
nce. 
„II take one,” said the little fat man, and before 
me another quarter of a mile every 
ught one. 


the tram had 
passenger had 


e of the classice of children’s stories, starte a 


Weex ENDING 


gifts, he insists on this and that, and will 
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Mair Out. letters, are —— 
| ¥Do rr Now.” Many The Autocrat of the Kitchen. 
| SomeBopr once said times a been 
Sucking Peppermints “Stolen kisses are the | very helpful. And yet I cannot apply command Tun e 
on Sundays. sweetest.” You can put | in one particular way. I can never make up my mind | the r, over-worked and worried mortal that some 
{hie wise caw in another to get my hair cut. It isn’t that I like 7 people might imagine. He is a powerful and usually 
way—if you want to | as cowboysand do. Idon’t. It in't that I an U „ whose wishes are highly 
encourage luxuries, denounce them. A tleman in | getting a hair-cutand ashampoo. They are rather nice, by all, from master of the house to the 
Glasgow has been acting on these lines. is a Bible | and one feels the fresher and the clearer headed and - boot boy. j 
teacher. He told some small boys the other day that | afterwards. When the of the house is a public man who 
ay 2 not = gree eri In fact, * tthe 3 We gives — aad * — eon ~ pg 
i musn’ was wicke ＋ respect. rded as m respect as of the 
F . 4 ie, — it, ~ of ee oe 28 although, 5 course, the chef's duties prevent 
When I a small I sucked peppermints on inacti happens ® ®| him from company 0. 
Sundays. Tremember I — threepence every Sunday | strange thing that men feel this Twenty minutes It is recorded that a Duke of Richmond, who was 
morning. Other boys, just boys like me, got threepences | waste time so keenly as they do. ir will waste | appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, offered his chef 
on Sun: y morning alae, or pennies of sixpences, or many half-hours in other ways without a thought o salary of £2400 0 year if he would to the sister isle 
something like that, and we spent them in t ora They will bathe and shave regularly once a | with „ but king of the kitchen, would not go, 
tuck shop. Boys, who are real boys, get up very early. | day. + ee oe cut is like out of | and it was said his chief reason for declining to leave 
Tuck shops keep open for a short time on Sunday on a frosty 7 moraing: It's a rush job, done nd was the fact that in Dublin there was no 
mornings. As a rule an “old mother” k „ t's a that can be | Italian opera! 
average tuck-shop. She is a „ ambling, widowed = off 2 little later, but may as be over and The celebrated Earl Dudley publicly referred to the 
lady who keeps a number of glass jars Site with with, memory of a famous chef in these terms: “ An excel- 
ppermints, and “ hundreds-and-thousands,” and acid- lent man, who made the best melted butter I ever 
and things like that; Nelson cakes, and frui 1 uve just outside | tasted in my life.” No doubt the chef would have 
and such other things that only a full n ‘The Draper's London. been proud of such testimony had it not been spoken 
healthy boy can pnt away. The 5 the Sore Finger, when I get dome I of him in the form of an epitaph. 
shillings she makes this way on the early part of Sunday on my desk for letters. A COOK IN A BLACK COAT. 
— go very far to f her oo es I like letters. Some-! Some chefs have proved to be regular tyrants in their 
roof of her own over her head. I think, perhaps, & | times, of course, I find only circulars. I found a manners towards those from whom they drew their 
ave a res tooth aad por pone 3 draper had sent me a “ ive belt = priser 72 salaries. When a chef has made his name and nit 
that be stoal® open his Pri in the | He off * aware of his 


Small can eat ints on Sunday morn 
and still go to 8 and ‘preachers on, 
ever stop small boys sucking 1 They will 
2 them going to church and to Sunday - school if they 
make 3 the observance of the Sabbath pre- 
posterous. The subject of Sunday ing ie, of course, 
another matter, but that is not the point that has been 
vaised. 


Dip you = in = 
tf Ever vou Get Jilted. | hig ogi lpg ed 
Tibball? It was headed 
“A Life by Love,” 


Rochester football 
For twenty-three . o lived the life of cen 
owing to crossed in love. 


Mr. Tibball was formerly a k butcher at Cam- 
bridge, but when the course of ve run 
smoothly he cut himself off from all his friends, finally 
up his residence in the hut at Rochester. 
wo 
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« There was a man in oar town, and he was wondrous wise, 
into a bramble bush and scratched out both his 
338 oyes were out, with all his might sad 


He jumped into another bush and scratched them in again!” 


hed ladies’ umbrellas” very reasonably, it seems to 

me, if these t been my hobby. It was “a 

really pheno offer.” But a Iam as mad 
t 


a March hare in some things, I don’t think I see my 
finish yet. Colleeting such things as these isn’t going 


I know this type of little dra 
3 be pails! his cxf So : 
a ea very 
“remnant himself. * * 
iteful thing for me to say, and I 
at, as a rule, I say many spiteful 
this man me. 


That is a 
don’t think 
things. But 


idea of his for want of sense, and for want of tact. 
sent out this alarm sacrifice” circular in an official 


Noricz. 
debts. 


Very few tradesmen do this kind of thing. 
shows their sound sense. It’s a kind of sense. 
and t is 80 very easy to be 
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PETER KEARY (Mr. Notebook.) 


T. P. O'Connor 


writes for this werke 


SMITH'S WEEKLY. 


oon pak = his belongings and be off to a new post 
shoul he not get all he aaks for in the way of fellow. 
servants and the like. ; 

It is not too much to say that some great hostesscs 
owe a part of their popularity.and success to the fine 
art of their chefs, who serve a dinner in such a manner 
as to compel admiration and will. Certain fre- 
quent diners- out know exactly where the dinner will be 
a complete triumph and where it will be only such as 
one pu anywhere for a few shillings. 

Not long ago a chef whose reputation is world-wide 

refused to give an open testimonial to a firm of beef- 

tea manufacturers, although the firm made him an offct 

of a most substantial cheque for the requested services. 

His opinion respecting the said beef-tea was se 

eagerly sought after because the firm knew that it would 
uence hundreds of other cooks. 

It should not Lad mI that puters rag the 
apron quaint 0 some 
There are a numbe: ighly-paid chefs 
who never take off their black and well-cut coats when 

. —_ superintend the efforts 
A hint or two @ few suggestions make 
ce in the flavour or the appearance of a 

special dish. 


2150 FOR COOKING A DINNER. 

There are in London some chefs whose earnings run 
into nearly four „ and who are not in any fixed 
situation at all. are, so to k, “on hire,” 
and they go here and at the bidding of an agency 
which receives payment from wealthy clients an 

hands out the fees to the chefs, who obey the various 
orders to proceed to this or that house for the purpose 


‘eee 


f 
5 
5 


a special dinner. 
may mean that the chief chef is fully 
for four or five hours, and for this 
term of attention and skill he will very likely reccive 
a fee of £16. : 


A DUTIFUL SERVANT. 
Nutty was giving instructions to her new 
me person if he 2 2 1 

Very good, madam.” 
Mary, respectfully bowing to one of the 


goeste, uired : 
2 bald von like some more soup?” 
Yes, please.” 


“Then there isn’t any left!” 


always ask 
any Posy i 


=e — 
He: Tm in love with a chayming girl, and I'd like 
ask your advice.” 
She: “Are youf I shall be glad to help you all I 
can. 
21 “Well, how would you advise me to propose to 
you 


8 


What are you going to call the baby? If you have not decided, buy HOME NOTES for thie week. You will get eme biete. 


BEEK BNDING 

Funn. & 1906. 
BARBAROUS. 

Amona the visitors at an art exhibition were two 
old ladies from the country. They were examining 
with great interest a bas-relief of a young Greek shep- 
herd, beneath which were inscri the words: 
“ Executed in terra-cotta.” 

“I wonder where Terracotta is?” ventured the 
elder of the two, turning to her companion. 

“Well, now, 1 ought to know,” hesitated the other, 
“but I can’t seem to remember it just now.” 

“Ah, well!” rejoined the first speaker, as they 

assed on, “it must be a dreadful place if they execute 
harmless young boys like that there.” 

— 02. 

Jounntz : .“ Mummie, I feel ill all over, somehow.” 

Mother: Where do you feel it worst? 

Johnnie: “In school.” 

— 0. 
: “Pa, Til be awful glad when I get 


old 5 do as I please. 
Pa: “ analy, my son; and when you reach that 
age you'll probably get married and not do it.” 
— 02. 
PUSSY STILL LIVES. 


a suspicious hump under the counter- 


bed. 

Gingerly he ventured forth a hand. Great Scott! 
it was warm ; and, yes, he could have sworn it moved. 

A cat sure enough. de, —- handy cricket-bat, 
beg, = yet pang ama gry to mich a 
cen or die, w wea lor a m 
stroke, and struck. . 7 

Teem in his next week’s bill: One hot water 
bottle, 2s. 

— 02. 


„ Tes 1 tenor’s 3 says he 
ve a very 8 on the stage. 
Comedian: Tate 8 He used to be a 
cene-shifter, and lift mountains and castles.” 
. — 0. 
“Tommy,” said his mother, when that boy threw 
— you, why didn’t you come and call me?” 


you!” replied Tommy, in tones of disgust. 
“Why, you co dnt hit a barn door.” . 
— 0. 
HE AGREED. 


THERE was a man who was never known to disagree 
with ony statement, however improbable it might be. 
Some determined to test his powers of assent. 

One of them accordingly said to him: “I had a most 
remarkable experience other day, Mr. Anderson. 
As I was coming out of the town I saw a buffalo up a 
tree eating grapes. I shot him immediately. By the 
way, have you ever seen a buffalo up a tree?” 

L cannot say that I have,” replied Mr. Anderson. 

— 44 Never seen a buffalo up a tree eating 

“No; Ihave never seen one. But,” said Mr, Ander- 
ag Boy ing up, “I know they are very fond of 
gr. 


— 002. 

Mas. Dz Larne: “ Have heard this five-year-old 
violinist who is creating such a sensation?” 

The Colonel: “Oh, yes; I heard him in Vienna five 


years ” 
* Soc 
Parrent: “ But your treatment for obesity is so ex- 
pensive.” „ ‘ 
Doctor: “ Madam, that is one of its strong points. 
You get worrying about the expense, and it helps to 
work off the superfluous flesh.” 
N COC 
$100 FOR AN IDEA. 
who take a keen delight in competitions 
will be interested to learn that Messrs. Raphacl Tuck 
and Sons are in search of an original suggestion for a 
— of interest to purchasers of their picture 
„ and are prepared to offer the sum of £100 to 
any reader who fs torteaate enough to provide them 
with a suggestion considered suitable for their 


pu . . 

2 competition Messrs. Tuck have in view will 

make the fourth they will hold in connection with 

picture post-card collecting, and vhey 8 to dis- 
„ 0 


dribute a sum gating from £5,000, 
which d be sufficient to give scope for a competi- 
tion of read interest. 

If there is no on of sufficient merit to 3 
one competition, a number of smaller competi- 
tions be decided upon, and the “Idea” Prise 


divided ag follows: £50 for the best original s 


tion; £26 for the second; £10 for the third; and £5 


each for the three next best suggestions. 

There are no rules or restrictions other than the 
fact that all suggestions or communications regardin 
the tion must be made to Messrs. aphas 
Tuck.and Sons Limited,, Raphael House, Moorfields, 
the cat rd — 3 1 

en 

The latest for receiving suggestions is 
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For only Thirty Pence down we will deliver a complete 
Library of 20 big books, in an oak bookcase, carriage paid. 


It is simply impossible to find words that will make it 
clear how much we are offering to send you for such a small 
sum of money. 

Thirty pence won't buy even onc out of over 900 of the books represented in this 


magnificent International Library. To buy all the books represented in this 
Library would cost at least £600. 


Thirty penoe won't pay merely for putting the binding on one of the 20 big 
volumes of this Library. 


Thirty pence won't buy the gold leaf used in binding one of these Libraries. 


Thirty penoe won't pay for the wood alone which is used in the handsome fumed oak 
bookcase that is supplied with each copy of the Library. . 


Thirty penoe won't pay for just the white paper used in each copy. 
Thirty pence won't buy any one of the contributions especially written for the 
International Library by such great authors as Maeterlinck, Besant, Dean Farrar, 


Bret Harte, Andrew Lang, Valdes, Zola, &c., &c.; in fact, you cannot buy these 
elsewhere at any price. 


Thirty penoe won't even pay the cost of carriage of the big International Library which 
we deliver carriage paid. 

Nevertheless we offer to 
twenty large volumes and an 
for only thirty pence down. 

There is nothing more to be paid until a month after you have had the entire Libra 
to read and enjoy, you and all your family. Then the purchase is completed by small 
monthly payments of 5s., which only amounts to 2d. per day, and the total cost to you 
is only one-half the regular price, 


send this international Library—the enti 
Oak Bookoase—all at onoe, parviage paid, 


Under these circumstances it is not strange that even the vast number of Libraries 
which we manufactured is going to prove unequal to the demand. We made up a larger 
number than have ever before been made at any one time in order to make possible a 
smaller price than was ever before known. When these are gone (and they are selling 
very rapidly) there will be no more copies of this Library to be had excepting at a 
Se is higher price than we offer, and, of course, no such terms of payment will 

possible. 


There is no space here to describe adequately the scope and contents of this great 
International Library, the 20 volumes of which contain 10,000 large pages of the best 
things that have ever been written during all the centuries since writing first began in 
ancient Babylon and Egypt. 


But if you think it is worth while to know more about a Library which is of 
sufficient worth and importance to justify the printing and binding of a larger number of 
copies than have ever been made of any other work of 
similar magnitude, kindly send us your name and 
address, using the coupon below (in an open envelope a 
Ad. stamp is sufficient), and we will send you, gratis and 
post free, a 120-page descriptive book. This descrip- 
tive book is as large as an ordinary sixpenny magazine, 
and needs to be so big because the Library is so com- 
prehensive and varied that we could not give you any 
real idea of it in less space. Some actual leaves from 
the Library are included in this free book to show the 
large clear type, the excellent book paper, the ample 
margins, beautiful illustrations, &c., &c. 


This opportunity to secure a complete Library of 
delightful and profitable reading at the cost of a bus 
ride a day never occurred before, and it will never be : 
repeated. Can you afford to let it slip by without f 4 
investigating it carefully, especially as it will only 


5622 Cut here %%% 6% 


he Manager, 
Iloyd's Weekly News,” 
212-5 Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C. 


Please send me, gratis and post free, 
; and without any obligation on my part, 
3 your descriptive book as advertised in 
: “ Pearson's Weekly” of Feb. 8th, 1906. 
: Please write clearty. 


cost you Id. to get full particulars? Write to-day i 
for the free book, so as to be in time for one of the 
remaining sets if you decide to buy. f ; 
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WHY ENGINES, ME Tunes WITH SMOKE WITHOUT FIRE. 


Some Amusing False Alarms. 


Rallway Superstitions You Never Hear Of, Elaine looked chic and charming —— : 
As she waited on the kerb Taz crowd at the pit door of the Renaissan:o 
Ir there is any class of men who might most reason- ‘That ‘suns along the highway Theatre, Paris, was growing fast as the clock struck 
ably be = to be free from superstitious credulity Ol a northerly suburb. seven one evening in June. Suddenly a man slipped 
a dierent She was bound for Lady Vere de Ver’ 2 the 4. "With » m look gemi, the lait 
. 3 pune . With a 8 ; 
But nothing kills either romance or superstition, and (Whose friendship was her pride), rushed to the telephone, Three minutes later with « 
even engine-drivers are not entirely free from certain When, all at once, a three horse bus terrific clatter up a fire engine, then an escape, 
pellets, which they would find it difficult to give Pulled over to her side. hand-reels, everything for dealing with a first-class N 
e ons. : eo | 
‘or instance, many more drivers than any passenger “Do you see the of the flames?” said the 
— 1 wear — The bers 8 — . 1 red poy 8 who hed given the alarm to an elderly, gentleman 2 
nal. . aa driver viens small piece That the smart and speedy motor e Aeriy Le *— . e lanced 
of flint with v hole bored through it. Ves de "bus she meant to take, wards. “That,” he sald quietly, but scornfully. "is 1 
What the virtue of peculiar mascot is So that fat and florid driver, 5 the light of the setting sun upon © glass of the cupola 1 
it a not af all aay to determine, but thay ore largely | Aeg in b. ere opera egg " 
. ‘ briskly to his horses was 0 
similar amulet hung round their necks. sedately rumb Scares of this Ba are not uncommon, and th ’ 
tronuentiy 1 — F Serge Pees rigs el * mt iy excitement which they cause is sometimes great. The Be 
rthy citizens terri i : t 
have been killed in a churchyard on the night of a full Some twenty minutes later dus tocar night in Ne D a 
moon. The rabbit foot is in origin a negro charm, The motor- bus drew near, whole. 15 the nortkward throb ing aril pein 1 
but plenty of white men believe in its powers. Its boanet was vermilion, glow. Most of them were for turning out the fire s 
t the old belief in the efficacy of the horse-shoe - Its name “The Chanticleer!” 0 for an Aurora Borealis is so rare à sight in : 
is not extinct is proved by the fact related by a work- Impatient at its tardiness, the far south of England that very few realised what Ho 
man in 1 great ie 7 * a 3 — She stowed herself within, the seeming conflagration really was. 0 
one engine co! s into w ve been 
forged 01d horse-shoes. There may, however, be solid Where the perfume of the petrol WHAT THEY MISSED. * 
w. ache tral teep bine F e 
2 . 2 2. 2 8 
. — Sil she ft that wien ex bore M berg ble de, Ng affe: : 
You never see 4 ship launched on a Friday, and Asked her . she'd come, the court to tea. A dull dor that fluttered in the . 
1 eg new locomotive hardly ever a trial — — > the others, clear sky to the north attracted their attention. Ar. 
trip either on that day or on the 13th of the month. my ney Aled aplomb, Aurora Borealis, „ master. It 
Even though the superintendent may jeer at this super- But it may have the petrol, lasted but half an hour and faded. 
stition, yet he knows too well to set it at naught, for Or it may have been the paint, A few nights geet at a similar hour on another 
ust as sailors consider that some ships are unlucky, so Or the throbbing that upset her, ‘ aes | t, the light gleamed again. It grew 
4 —— — pia locomotives with a sort For Elaine turned rather faint, rapi 7s 1 1 forgetful 2 a their fen 1 
ike ae po iat, two alae it ee ge She grew worse instead of better, 5 i — and eleotricity. 9 
same plans, at the same time, of similar material. One So when next they had to stop, It was not till next morning that they heard that 
= on her way quietly and smoothly, never breaks She leit the rank interior five ricks between the railway and Savernake 
tech trouble from the very. rt Tune of tho line 8 ir 
causes ble very runs ne Ob! the language that Was flying, whic seen neighbourhoo 
c ie ene Siow B town in the State of New Jersey. Sta!: 
— 87 Yeas 0 famous instance suse years on the From the traffic all around them Street is Trenton’s principal street, and one of State 
South Florida Railway. A locomotive Killed’ 80 man As the motor-’bus ploughed through ! Street’s chief ornaments is the great Presbyterian 
peo 3 she gained the name of The a ail oa. Imagine, then, the consternation of the crow 
an lewer than vers actuall They passed three-horse ing State Street mme in; 
the em of the company rather than — * * at pn . thick smoke drittin Slowly: frei 
The driver didn’t spare ing y 
10 1272 T. 3 V His of the steeple of the church. 
injure herse mn owners were fo volley of invective 
As missed him hair. ONLY INSECTS! 
„cc 3 ale “Fire! Fire!” The cry K dows Ge viet 
DISASTERS GO IN THREES. ‘When suddenly below * and with America’s usual rapidity the whole fire equip- 
. 107 on The easter — ment of the town came cla up. Hose was con- 
the Denver and Rio Grande. She killed nine men All nected and 5 to pour tons of water on 
before she was two years old, and nearly caused a at once refused to go. to the church roof, when a voice was heard above the 
rg In — case, wwe the N were forced to 8 5 “I don’t believe it’s smoke at all, 
cut her up into scrap, although a new ne. : re words. 
‘ Some people consider black cats lucky, "Mont engine. . ee beneath it, A young man volunteered to go up and see. He did 
conductor perch— aa ‘ . 
ae eee | ae cad, roy crt, me redo 
712 a 8 w on wa; station = a 8 ant, but t join 
Je happened to meet a black cat. J They hit the taps with spanners, in enormous multitudes pig a ime eg pat Bon 
220 ͤ K you will me Unscrewed the nuts in vain, the ground is one of those things which are not easily 
to west—that is, with the sun. Perhaps they ** te 5 8 had lan behind Trenton insects were harmless enough. So 
know why, but still bead do it. This is, of course, one again. much could not be said of the heavy cloud seen cne 
of the — . in 2 Prehistoric 3 not long ago 2 e town og | in 
man no doubt stirred his porridge same directi Elaine turned scarlet ea. country people for miles around har- 
You will notice, if you are a close ler of the T e Le D ig aster to dsyeetn cd Lely tops! 
newspapers, frequently two disasters 4 3 ‘hes at 5 — e ies, out the — or else to feast their eyes upon the city 
1 hg en was Tue “ich of “Charing C But she vowed she'd see it out. bis poo the “loud 8 the town, and on 
Station roof and of a huge wall in South London. The dtiver recognised her, | the of the wind came pouring to the south-west. 
ilway men have a strong belief in this sort of thing, And delight o’erspread his face. Then wretched farmers saw their fate. The 
only they, as a rule, believe that disasters go in threes. He whipped behind to call his mate’s dreaded locusts had reappeared, and soon they settled 
A HAUNTED BRIDGE. 8 = — Attention to her case. om ihewende of sans of fields, and left them in 
Cus very stzthing Susignss of the Sind cones So Heit an hour or two a bare dusty wilderness. 
Rie OE te N How long she sat and suffered, n Se 
drew the attention of’ the Court to the fact that cn the Elaine will never tell: I driver dreads more than 
revious Friday there had been three ies on the She heaed the chimes strike half-past five, a forest fire. A burnt may hurl a whole train 
fine. FFC n They sounded like a knell. into « ravine, "On the German Black Forest railway 
Se n, Teeter eee 
r, 2 3 on i 0 
Gy being run over at Mildmay Park Station. , She stasted up for home, and tried train to e standstill, sent his fireman on to investi- 
Of actual in trains or railway engines one To think she dida’t care. te. The latter came back . “There's no 
t lea. „ he shouted ; “ 
“ey y rs. oa there is # least one case on = wd were * * 
Near Chatterworth, in M „ te to be seen the With dignity she left her seat, of insects they were found fo be so that their 
„ Without reproach or fuss; FCC 
bridge 5 Several * apo 4 . pes Ap map th a Page Hae! omnia = 
persons claim to have seen the ghost of the train which 0 The explanation of the preference of these insets fo 
on that night of the flood plunged to destruction 8 grin, the railway is simple enough. The morning was rather 
the broken bri t moves silently twisting eye, cool, and the line of railway was the only opening in 
the d embankment, glides ont over the, river, For poor Elaine was occupied the woods where the sun gave them the warmth they 
then fades into thin air. Ta trying not to cry. wanted, 


*Socie}; Gossip” is an interesting feature of HOME NOTES. It deals with many famous w2men wh» are before the public. 
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ANERVE WEAKNESS. 


The glory of a man is his strength— 
strength of brain and nerves, as well 


through a severe attack of nerves. 
The wear, tear, and strain of modern 
life are all concentrated upon the 
nerves. 
It is oy when the liquid food of the 
nerves, WINCARNIS, is taken, that we 
wake up again to health and strength. 
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NERVE STRENGTH. 


The nerves are more responsive to 
WINCARNIS than any other form of 
restorative nutrient. 

If your work feels like drudgery, it can be 
made a pleasure by nerve invigoration. 

If your sleep is fitful and uneasy, it can 
do made refreshing with WINCARNIS. 

If your temperament is irritable, WIN- 
CARNIS will make you cheerful and 
enthusiastic. 

If you are languid and dull, you require a 
powerful pick-me-up, WINCARNIS. 
It is all a question of nerves; nerves 
control body, brain, and muscle—that’s 

a fact! 

WINCARNIS is the most powerful nerve 
tone extant; and that’s a fact, too! 

If you wish to be brilliant, bright, and 
beisk, kindly test a sample bottle of 
WINCARNIS free of charge. 


8,000 MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 
“Oct, 28, 1908. 
* —Ihba' been recommending and always 
i e e 2 
— — 


“MRCP.” 
is sold wine merchants and all 
a wine loence. 38 
get it, write to us for the address of 
agents, 


| WA: COLEMAN & CO. Ltd., Wincarnis Works, NORWICH. | 
SE 
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the litle man bothered with his Tecth?|BLUSHING 


and nights wretched for the child, and 
(because 80 anxious) for the mother? wi, FREE, 32> 
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. “My little son te not the same child since he 
E 
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Street, Belfast. 
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Everybody takes Mustard with beef and pork, but only those who know 
ever think of trying it with mutton and salt fish. Yet it is both appetizing 
and palatable, and greatly promotes good digestion with nearly every 
kind of “fish, flesh, and fowl.” 


- Tickles the World’s Palate. 
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Clarke s. 
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I said the 
physician ; 
“For that run-down 
condition— 
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ke’s Blood Mixture 
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a Shin Ane Sloe DISEASES. 


Thousands of Testimonials 


eam — 
— Permanentty Cured and Restored to their Natura 
‘Mention paper, | Colour la afew days by a simple home treatment, 


Don't take our word for it. We ask to 
gate matters . N you x Joe 2 2. 
‘will sen you our interesting book.,“ How to 
free. It tells oe N 2 e explains 
our System to you in 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF 
GORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION. 
4 Nerwizh House. Southampton Street, 
MOLBOQBN, LONDON. 


| 


| 


7 


mine. My wife and little girl also took these pills, and 
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STRENGTH LOST means WORK LOST. 


The Grave Effects of Treacherous, Weakening Influenza. 
A Business Man's Health and Strength Restored by 


Dr. Williams Pink Pills 


His Wife and Child Cured Also. N 


„A CHILLY wind seemed to strike through me, and I was quickly within a short time were quite themselves. The new blood 
down with influenza.” The speaker was Mr. Gale, of St. Keyne, suppl ees Williams’ Pink Pills gave them gre renewed 
Crescent Road, Woodford, Essex, and his misfortune represents an dispelled the terrible after-effects of influenza.” 
that of many other men during our treacherous winter Men cannot afford to risk loss of business or em- 
months. met managed to struggle on with my work, 
he continued, until the end of the week; then I 
had to give in. I was really too ill to go on. 
Excessive weakness, sickness, and inability to eat 
were among the symptoms of my trouble, and after 
remaining in bed some days I tried to get up, but 
I could hardly stand. Then my anxieties increased, 
for my wife and child were also r ill with 


Arwegi worry. „e They supply overflowing 

brace the neryes, impart appetite and power to 
digest food. The boon of sleeping soundly and 
awaking refreshed and fit for w is own 
to many men. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills give 
tone to the system and 55 


influenza. The little one suffered greatly, and my of a strenuous life. have cured re mee 
wife was terribly pulled down, having care for in. both sexes Ansmia, ion, Kidney 

us as well as her: self. We were indeed a miserable Consumption, Eczema, N. 

family of invalids, At last I struggled back to business, Sciatica, - St. Vitus’ Dance other Nervous 


feeling weak and ill, but was soon back in bed again. 
„The effort was too much for me. Happil. oe ee wife invaluable also in a Ladle’ Ailments. Of all d 

then persuaded me to try Dr. Williams . cbut look for full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People, with the result that I was quickly. well and for Pale People, on every package); or direct from 
strong. I went back to work and have not missed a day Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., Holborn Viaduct, London, post 
free, 2s. 9d. per box, or 18s. 9d. for six boxes. 


Disorders, including Paralysis 4 Locomotor Ataxy ; 
y dealers 


LOOK OUT 
for the dangers of disease and dirt. 


‘LIFEBUOY SOAP 


will keep home and body healthy. It is all soap, yet all disinfectant. For home or 
business, factory or workshop. 
LIFEBUOY SOAP MAKES HEALTH ö 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The same LEVER on soap is « guarantes of Purity and Rzssilence, 
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. ~ 2 ; should have been selected for Lord Chancellor. It 
N Make contains the qualities ideal in statesmen und lagen, PARENTS, KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN. 
tigi? D 5 
hee ae mou 0! een, | Does F 
abiner and Mr. Sydney Buxton are almost identical, but that | ais Walks Without * 7 W 
es jsters of the First Lord of the A iralty is of a stronger 
int and more aggressive formation. is a lack of 
“push” in both the Earl of Aberdeen’s and the Post- Lors of parents are astounded absolutely when sons 
master-General’s nose that is not wanting in Lord | ot daughters confess to being in love, but why? Simply 
Firmness and Principle | Tweedmouth. All are the noses of deep thinkers, | because they are not observant. It may strike you that 
who act only upon earnest conviction. Resolution and | parent can hardly be blamed for being ignorant of a 
are Two Prominent Characteristics. firmaces are not the least of the characteristics they = 5 ows little love affairs, as these are usually 
ee indicate. ept pretty dark, 
Mr. John Morley's nose denotes a combination of rue, such matters are certainly not discussed in the 
it 5 3 to any of ee excellent ee Self- reliance, determination, and | family circle; indeed, the young rsons don't want 
on e, You . Have a strength are shown in the upper portion, and imagina- | Parents to know anything at all about them—at first, 
Career Before You, tion, a poetic temperament and iow and hope in the | àt any rate. — . 
slightly Phe curve of the tip. Charles Dickens had 3 the discerning an * Rice to 
5 a nose of thi ‘ old; there are many outward and visible signs 
ster is the most prominent indicator of his G 2 similar character, but with the imagination more | which plainly tell when a son or daughter has fallen 
* oie the mental strength and weak the strongly marked, is the nose of Mr. Augustine Birrell. | in, love. ' 
a greate ities of t the possibilities in life, of Ib is a dreamer’s nose, while humour and a continual | | Take a young woman's case. A girl, say, has always 
Lepper es of temperament, the possibilities in life, of | thirst for information are also apparent. Strong sym- been delighted to go out for à walk with mamma; 
1 eee is that the true shape of the nose cannot | Pathies and a predominating nervous temperament are wouldn't, in fact, go out alone if she could possibly 
lhe easily disesinad., A Pe his also to be seen in this ideal nose for a literary lawyer. help it. se 
. tha at hi 5 men Pd ae d appearance THE NOSE THAT MAKES MILLIONS. trange to say, she suddenly develops a great liking 
hy = in gee “ig or a weak mouth and chin beneath Mr. John Burns and Mr. James Bryce have noses of for taking solitary walks, perhaps into tlie country, 
een his nose is | the same type. Each denotes an insatiable desire for | and vill often be absent for quite a considerable time. 
ar or le of undetected faking. „ knowledge, an unswervable determination, resolution, | Now, is there not sumething very suspicious about 
that it is also a true guide to its possessor’s charac. and general strength of intellect. The Chief Secretary | that? There is, and the girl does not really like walk- 
teristics and abilities is obvious from the fact that fer freland's nose denotes a character a trifle more ing alone, any more than she did formerly ; as a matter 
scarcely any person who has ever gained prominence | cuntious than Mr. Burns, but the ident of tho | of fact, she is always accompanied by her newly-found 
nee 8 age, in any groove of thought oF Loeal Government Board, on the other hand, shows a | lover. 
action, has ven a small, weak, characterless 3 r » NELLIE WANTS NEW CLOTHES. 
nel Pig The noses of the renowned statesmen | uo Sher pairs fo similar formation are those [. Again, let a parent stroll into a girl's bedroom; she 
be o form ~ present Liberal Cabinet mentioned in of Mr, Asquith and the Earl of Elgin. Tact is the has few friends, and hardly ever receives a letter; but 
N is a ferther exemplificetion of this | ential characteristic of both. Refinement of biped is this hidden amar is > i A packet 
. ae indi. | of the daintiest pink n. r and envelopes; yes, 
Bir Kdward Grey's nove, to begin with, is that of the Lied, bt vel 5 2 Pear or thought and Kard intel. | aod half the packet is used! ibs 
warrior type, the nose of Wellington, Napoleon, Nelson, lectual work; but this can only sustained where Just let that parent think. Has not the postinan 
and other great battle-makers. Besides strength, it | the pursuit is in entire agreement with individual | been calling somewhat oftener of late, and has not 
indicates wonderful observing powers, and a decisive, | tasten. Nellio been getting more letters recently than she used 
self-reliant character. There are many who think that | Jord Ripon's nose is of a different type. A com- | t0 receive? Well, then, there is a young gentleman at 
the new Foreign Secretary has a great future before mercial spirit and worldly shrewdness are here well | the root of it all; she is corresponding with some male 
him. Hin nose proves it. Coolness, calculation, and | marked. It is the self-made millionaire’s nose, a sign | being, the parent may depend upon that. 
patience are shown in its lower curves. of a mental force not easily subdued or turned aside Perhaps it is not right of her to do such a thing 
_ THE NOSE OF THE WARRIOR TYPE. The desire for money or for further power is likewise | Clandestinely, but then clandestine love-making is the 
As befits a Secretary for War, Mr. Haldane is also | indicated. very sweetest kind of all, as the reader will quite 
a possessor of a warrior’s nose. His is somewhat of a| Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the Earl of Crewe, Mr. | un erstand. : 1 4 4 
more philosophical and cogitative nature than Sir | Lloyd-George, and Captain Sinclair have noses whose Then paps has signs shown him at times which tell 
Edward Grey's, but the same determination and power | shape and appearanco are almost identical. They that his daughter has fallen under love's spell. A girl 
is there. Endurance, patience, and a stubborn tenacity | indicate the aggressive and energetic spirit. There is who has till then been quite contented with what 
are denoted by this nose, all of which qualities have | a love of enjoyment, but faith, justice, generosity, and a dents let her have fs e way of jars aud hats 
been markedly shown in Mr. Haldane's career. Mr. | a desire to act up to their convictions are eminently thi Ar y takes to Abb t poor pa for neu things ; 
W. E. Gladstone had such a nose as this. represented. is dress ig too sha v, that hat is a perfeet frig t, 12 
Earl Carrington, the President of the Board of Agri- e nose of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is | And 20 on. 8 
P 


culture, has a nose of the same masterful Roman type. | smaller than that of any member of his Cabinet. The old gentleman is probably surprised, but just 
Pluck and determination are indicated by its well- | Somewhat like Sir Henry Fowler's, it is a sign of its | Puts it down to a gra attack of gir Jeti At 
defined outline. Tact and generosity are denoted by | possessor’s firmness and strength of will-power. But, | 9"Y 1 he likely disburses, little shining that he 
its broadened base. It would be impossible for the | above all, geniality, sociability, and well-balanced | 1 Piaying into the girl's wads, a5 assisting her to 
possession of such a nose to stoop to any mean-minded | temperament are the leading characteristics. It is not | make further inroads into tho heart of an unknown 


or miserly action. the nose of u very great statesman, for combativeness, Joung man! 
Of the warrior type, but more of a defensive than an | pertinacity, egotism, and self-confidence are in some LOVE BETRAYED IN THE NECKTIE. 
ive nature, the nose of Sir Robert Reid occasions | measuro lacking. It is the nose of the average popular But enough of the girls. Let us take a young man's 
no surprise to the student of “nosology” that he | man. case. A son has always been noted for his untidincss, 


so far as personal appearance went; did not care what 
kind of collar he wore or how he wore it; his clothes 


The noses belon to the twenty Cabinet Ministers, referred to in the above article, are shown below. See if by | were always wrinkled, he never took the trouble to 
the ad the — —— 6 can discover who is the owner of each nose. I brush them ; he was never particular as to whether his 
* 9 — ‘ his a nose belongs, write in the space pro underneath the nose | hands were clean or otherwise. But all of a sudden, 


somehow or other, his collars must be of the latest 
pattern, and they must fit like a glove; his tie must 
always have the most artistic “hang”; his clothes 
he brushes night and morning, and, most wonderful 
of aD, his hands are ever kept as clean and white as 
sible. 

P all this e 7 Cupid's dart has hit 
him, and hit him badly, and the sharpness of tlie sting 
has developed quite an unexpected amount of energy 
in him, so far as looking after personal appearance is 
concerned. Su the parent who passes over such 
signs is terribly lacking in observation, and nearly 
every * who falls in love for the first time may be 
depended on to exhibit some of them. 


CUPID DICTATES LETTERS AND SONNETS. 


Then there is another sign, and a bad one. A youn 
man, say, has been very averse to letter-writing ; woul 
hardly trouble to answer a correspondent. Without 
warning he develops a decided taste for scribbling ; 
he is found in out-of-the-way corners, with hand pressed 
to his forehead, and eyes on the ceiling. When 
interrupted, he is sadly confused, and nervously 
snatches u 4 few sheets of notepaper, which ho stuffs 
into a ls 

This youth is in a sad plight—he is trying to com- 

love sonnets; any parent can be very certain on 
that point, and it is heartrending; but could the 
parent read the effusions, it would be more heart- 
rending still! 

These be a few signs which indicate that a eon or 
daughter has fallen in love, and what is the use of 

oing further into the subject? Any parent possessing 
fhe Ai test common-sense can easily see when a son 


or daughter has been hit by Cupid ; the peculiar action 
We will give = of the famous 741 Kb sear sags. 2 4 tten your name and address | of the tell their own tale ; no parent nites 
A num pp ons pet nd post it to the Noa Coi Pearson’s Weekly, 17 to be told or ought to be in the least surprise sons 
Henrietta Street, Lendon, W. O, to arrive not than by first post Tuesday, 18th, or daughters confess to being in love. 


Minor Matters for Mon” in HOME NOTES, io a page of general interest to all, ey amateur photographers, 
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Sometimes You are Induced to Pay Ten Times 
their Value for Useless Samples, 


On Other Occasions You Don’t Get Anything 
Back for Your Money. 


Sucu an advertisement as the following must appeal 
to the majority of people who read it: 

“Home Employment.—From £2 to £3 a week can be 
easily earned by ladies and gentlemen in their 
time during the evenings. Send stamp for particulars 
to X, care of this paper.” 

It is a swindle. . „ 

If you apply for particulars you will receive an 
answer. e swindlers aim higher than penny stamp 
robbery. The answer contains a glowing account, 
worthy of a mining company promoter, of a method of 
employing your spare time. mples are given which 
show you how you can earn vast sums—theoretically. 
The method is childishly simple—you need only the 
materials, the rest is plain sailing. 

It is not advisable, in the present state of the law 
of libel, to give any particular instances. The cases 
have one great resemblance, that they rob you out of 
your money. 

THE HUNDRED PER CENT. BAIT. 


You send for the materials, which cost you anything 
from 28. 6d. to £1. The amount you are required to 
spend is the amount for which the swindlers think they 
can bleed you. In most cases you find you have paid 
an exorbitant sum for the i and the method 
is unworkable. In some cases you do not receive the 
poor gratification of obtaining the trash paid for as 
materials. The advertisers, after ereceiving your 
money, have “Gone away. Left no address.” 

A somewhat similar advertisement reads as follows: 

“£8 Weekly.—A remuneration of ten shillings to 
sixty shillings a week is offered ither sex. ork 
pio in apes time. 6 5 reer 

pply, enclosing stam envelope, to Diddlem 
car L. len, mdon. S. C.“ 8 

In answer to your application you will receive the 
usual flowery ci: is time you have to sell goods 
for the advertisers, and make a hundred per cent. profit 
for yourself. Instead you will find it is you w 
is sold, and advertisers make the profit. 

Your remittance brings you some unsaleable rubbish. 
Sometimes it is an article for which you can pay twelve 

Ings a gross. Tou are told that you can sell the 
things at twopence each. If you can sell five gross a 
week you will make the advertised profit of £3. 


MONEY NOT 80 EASY TO GET. 

You have been ed, but you are helpless though 
these Bi eee It stands to reason 
that no man would offer such sums for time 


em t 3 amongst those philanthropic 
ents, 


1 for all who can write. 
genuine. Application shows it to be a 
Materials purchase advertisement. You 

* a book of addresses. The 
A NEWLY-ENGAGED STAFF. 


“ Junior Clerk wanted. Salary to commence 86s, a 
week. — 55 Security required. Address, 


Er Sometimes it is a 
assistan' 


46 
Ad 


shop ho is required. The always 
is such an alluri ome thunk ebjention’ io tet made to 
t for a t as a guarantee of 
You ly, and te when 
toy vacant situation. You go to the office, and 
pede that the rest of the staff is newly engaged also. 
of you have much to Your are paid 
„ and you are delighted. 
a few weeks’ time 
enter the office. are 


ther the offer of rtnership 
5 artne 
red to be N 88 


ap 

owever, the applicant was a very cautious man. 
He made numerous rm agg and di 
advertisers were swindlers. had assumed 
name of a reputable firm. The were “ fakes.” 
The whole was 2 , but the 


swindlers had the good fortune to clear out before the 
police could 2 hands on them. 

“ Officer ordered abroad will sacrifice beautiful set 
of silver mounted fish-carvers for ten shillings, worth 


— 4 Nearly new.“ 
This swindle is wor! in many forms, but the 


accommodation at the end of the month, — offers 
splendid a map No professional lenders need apply. 
tters to Box A 24, Szenrinen Office.” 
SECURITY THAT MELTS TO NOTHING. 


This advertisement is fascinating to the 
a little spare capital. Before ‘to it remember 
the advice of Mr. Weller the or, and beware of the 
widow. Supposing you answer it, this is how matters 


p. 5 
The widow, a quiet, ladylike person, calls and sees 

you. She furnish tag! 5 

and also with a ity cons: of 

8 pawn-ticket for an article which 5 w = 

forward that 1 ty 1 

you convinced sincerity. 
F ²˙ che ashe jou to wand of — 


wwnbr in order to make 
r in his i 


n with 


Advan terms. 

Such is a form of advertisement which has gulled 

. There are few easier ways of losing money 

than publishing a book. The P.-8. 8.’s reader approves 

of your MBS., and the book is published, you paying 

P 
expenses are a 

the whole thing is a fraud. 

— . —ͤ—m — 
Because a girl refuses a young man you needn't 
suppose it is a sign she isn’t going to marry him. 
“Tne ring of sincerity was in his voice when he told 


me of his love. 
“It should have been in his hand. A ring in the 


hand is worth two in the voice.” 
— — 
“Is this really a camel's hair brush, mamma?” 
„Nane 1 a 't how el 
! on 
its hair vith that thing.” ; — on 
— — 8 
“Wo is favourite composer?” asked ; 
_“T don't know,” answered Mr. Hubburbs ante 
1 And if I did know I wouldn't be able to pronounce 
name. 5 
i —— fe... 


‘enon that our engagement’s off, Mr. Jones, here's | Here is a 


“You ma it i * 
e ore J on one condition, Miss Smith, 
“That you keep up the payments on it.” 


your employer?” 


* bigoted.” 


Nuts to Crack. 


By THE SQUIRREL, 
THE EXPANDING NINES. 


Sonn of us ma haps remember Titania's promise 
to Bottom in i waits Van; l 

„I have a venturous fairy, that shall seek 

The Squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee new nuts.” 

Here is a little puzzle so fresh and curious, that it 
will tempt the fancy of those who find it added to our 
Squirrel’s hoard : 
A third of six behind them fir, 


A TONGUE TWISTER. 

Can bring trippi off the tongue, two or three 
times td quick n Fo simple sentence: ‘She 
stood on the doorstep of Burgess’ fish sauce shop, 
welcoming him in.” 

PINS AND DOTS. : 

Herz is an amusing little exercise for the ingenuity 

of our solvers. Paste it on a card and keep it. 


VAAN 
e 
ee 
Se 


sbs 


six sharp pins, and puzzie out how to stick them 
into six of the Mack dots, so that no two pins are on tho 
same line, any „ horizontal or 


A GOOD BLEND. 

Tarn exactly a 
stout, without any 
quart measures. Dip . 


r of stout into the beer. 
Stir it up well, 


same 
into 


. 


stout. . there 


A QUAINT ENIGMA. 


A MOORISH MAGIC SQUARE. 
Auone Moorish Mussulmans 78 is a mystic number. 


this 


Wir rome 
Fas. 8, 1903. 


START TS-DAY. 


Author of “A Daughter of Mystery,” “The Goldea Dwarf,” “A Double Mask,” “Held Apart,” ete., eie. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS OF THE STORY. 

Edward Agnew, a rising 8 and Member of 
Parliament, in love with Winnie Lavenden. 

Constance Baroness Istria, n wealthy widow, who 

ssesses a house in Park Lane and an immense 
fortune. In love with Agnew, whom she has helped by 
her influence. 

Lady Julia Lavenden, a member of an aristocratic house. 
Together with her sister, she has been discovered by 

the Baroness earning her living as a dressmaker, and 

lias been brought to Park Lane. She has been secretly 
married to David Garth, a convict. 

Wiarie Lavenden, sister of Julia, in love with Edward 
Agnew, but is under a cloud, having accidently shot 
James Garth and lives in fear the crime will be brought 
home to her. 

ment 1 an escaped convict and husband of Lady 


James Garth, his brother, an adventurer, accidently shot 
venden. 


by Winnie La 

Merivale, an impecunious relative of Baroness Istria, and in 
her pay to make love to Winnie. 

Peter Crimple, a good-hearted receiver of stolen who 
is taking care of David Garth's and Lady Julia’s child. 


CHAPTER 


EIGHTEEN. 


Tun two detectives looked at one another. Then they 
looked back at the torn and crumpled fragment of the 
marriage-certificate. Under the inspector’s iron. grey 
brows his usually dull pupils had gained a spark of 
excitement. Mr. 8 pink cheeks were er than 
before, and his bald, high forehead was led deeply. 
He blew out a long breath N between his lips. 

“ Phew, sir!” he exclaimed; there's more in this case 
than meets the eye. You remember, sir, you said there 


was. 

The inspector nodded slowly and solemnly. “I 
did, „ he answered with stiff dignity; “I aid.” 

He took the paper and read its written portions al 
deliberately. 

John Garth, Licensed Victualler,’” he said; “that 
must have been the name and occupation of the husband’s 
father—he would naturally be entered first. It was the 
wife who was Lavenden. ‘Aloysius Sinclair Lavenden, 
Musician.’ Lav-en-den! He was repeating the name 
criti: A 

Mr, il rubbed his nose again with the rim of the 
magnifying-glass. 

“Name of Mr. Merivale’s 


hin oeth chewed it. 
“ Quail,” he remarked at length, “when I said there 
was more in this case than met the eye, I knew I was 
ht. I-I felt it.“ 


towards his chief it was gra 
and the faint smile had vanished from 43 5 e. 

* were right, of course, sir,” he said; “ ways 
are—I don’t know if you lect, sir, but was a 
John Garth used to keep Regent's Head, in the 
Goswell Road.” 


“T remember him well,” answered the i: „ twist- 
ing the torn paper this way and that, as if there were 
som be ascertained from it. A regular 
house was, and old John Garth was 
a bookmaker himself. He lost the 
icence three or four years ago, and drank himself to death 

of twelve months. He had two sons, David 
and E . wrong ; er 33 that bank - 
note case a couple of years ago. vid got fifteen years, 
2 it . ae ae nabbed.” 
expression of Mr. Quail's face grew. 
The inspector was reeling out his impromptu biographies 
i ease and precision. 
“T never saw either of them,” proceeded his chief, “ but 
was a good-looking rang bp a phiz 


E 
8 
2 
5 
Bi 
2 
2 
7 
7 


from Dartmoor the other day; I don't 
nabbed him again. James was the brainy 
—— the aie of that-bank-note affair 
a ey yan if he were only pinched and 


was 3 with thirsty ears these glibly 
particulars. ir fulness did not surprise him 
neu that at the mention of any one out of a 
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thousand names the inspector’s marvellous memory would 
waken to life in just — a fashion and quote a 12 
Criminal Who’ 


ay paragraph from its unwritten “ 

His subordinate drew nearer to him. 

“Then,” he said, “if a son of Garth's married a wife 
whose maiden name was Lavenden, was that Miss Laven- 
den relation of the Lady Lavenden that is now?” 

The inspector considered the question. 

“The Lavenden peerage case,” he observed, “isn’t more 
than six months old. If I remember rightly, which I 
won't be certain of, for it was only newspaper stuff, and 
not what I knew myself, there were only two of the 
Lavendens left—Julia, the present Viscountess, and her 
sister, the Honourable Winifred.” 

He fii the paper with his finger and thumb. 

“This is their dad, sure enoug „ he said—* Aloysius 
Sinclair Lavenden. Musician, eh? “Why, I did hear that 

p iano ity pubs, this very Regent’s 
Head — them. as tat thay 38 * 5 ~~ the 
newspapers; it wo bt have loo! wel u recol- 
lect ‘thinkin 


at the time that I must have seen the very 
man—an old, white-haired, hollow-cheeked fellow in 2 
seedy frock-coat. Bushy eye-brows and an imperial, a 
bit y, for all he was a British aristocrat. Talked 


the 1 ge, too, I understand, like a native.” 

Mr. Quail’s attention had obviously wandered. 
“Then; this certificate,” he exclaimed abruptly, “is the 
record of a marriage between one of this man’s daughters, 
Julia or Winifred Lavenden, and one of John Garth’s 
sons. That is to say, either James or David Garth mar- 
ried either Lady Lavenden or the Honourable Winifred, 
and it has been hushed *. But why had this Garside a 
copy of the certificate? as he going to blackmail them? 
And in that case, where is the other part of the certificate, 


and why was it torn!” 

He lopped, relapsing into thought too found for 
speech. inspector watched his pink per: 
spiring colleague with a kind of dging admiration. 


resently Mr. Quail emerged from his a tion. 
wa We'll have to be careful with this case, sir,” he said; 
“it looks as if there's going to be big folks in it. That 
man Merivale. was he bluffing us? And who was she 
nurse in the blue shawl—had she anything to do with the 
Lavendens, and did she kill Garside because he knew of 
this marriage? 

The inspector laid @ hand on his colleague's shoulder 
patronisingly. a . 5 . 
“Not so much theory, Quail,” he advised; “theory is 


I understood, and pipet for him. No doubt she went 
to see Crimple, and the other was only a blind.” 

Inspector Quilliam felt for the end of his moustache and 
chewed it, derin; . 

“ Quail,” 9 — ed finally, “we have got on to a big 
thing, you and I. You stand by me and I'll stand by 

ou. of these days I shall be retiring from the force. 

ve earned my pension, and I only want a big success to 
bring me once more before the public before I go. When 
I do, you will step into a agri 

„I-II hope, sir,” began Mr. Quail, but his chief waved 
the protest aside. : 

“Every man for himself,” he said; it's only natural. 
And you're a sharp hand, Guail. I have taken pains with 
you, I can safely say that you are a smart officer, 
though a little over-given to theory. Let me but put the 
rope round the neck of Garside’s murderer and take my 
place as the unraveller of the Grammont Mansions mystery, 
with its high-life ramifications and thrilling developments. 
Then the two Q's will dissolve partnership, and I step out 
of your path into private life. Is it a bargain?” 

It is, sir,” answered his subordinate. And the two 
men shook hands. 

„And now go and tackle Crimple,” said the inspector. 
“He is an old fox, and as leary as they make them. But 
he may be willing to put you on the track we want, and 
you can’t do better than by. If you nip up there now, 

u may catch him as he comes in for his second horse. 

eanwhile I'll go round to Somerset House and see if I 
can get on the track of a Garth—Lavenden marriage.” 

He 1 at the other significantly, and laid his finger 
on his lip. 
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“Be cautious,” he added; “we've nothing much to go 
on as yet, and we mustn't make any scandal. Remember, 
Lady Lavenden is a peeress of England in her own right, 
and the Honourable Winifred is the next heir to the title. 
Go slow, Quail; slow and sure.” 

Mr. Quail bent his head assentingly, and the two detec- 
tives went solemnly out of the flat, leaving it to its dust, 
its shadows, and its gloomy associations. 

In Piccadilly they each mounted a bus, and, with a 
parting nod, were borne away, the apres on his journey 
to the Strand and Somerset House, Mr. Quail towards the 
north and east of Central London. 

It was growing dusk when he reached the neighbourhood 
of the New River Head, near the crown of the a 
heights. As he turned into the quiet by-street for which 
he was bound a fine victoria, drawn by a high-stepping 
pair, rolled past him. 

The detective spun on his heel; he had seen the two 
occu 4 of oe „ ea 

“ By Jove!” he said, “her Been to Crimple’s 
again, I'll bet. And not alone. Runen 12 a 

He sauntered on up tho street and peered into the cab- 
— No one was about, but a stood within, a 

red horse ire between the shafts. The detective 
crossed the yard to the house, tapped on the open door 
with his finger-tips, and wa in. 

The kitchen beyond was illuminated only by the leaping 
flames in the grate. But the yellow radiance of a temp 
appeared at another doorway as Matilda Crimple carrie 
it in. Mr. Quail saw that a stout, florid man sat by the 
fire with a child upon his knee. The child was playing 
. a to . br man was 25 7 fie glowing 

„ He roused ai appearance of the light. 
„Have they gone, Tilda? he said. 
8 “Yes, dad,” answered Tilda, setting down the lam 
and Sister May, too.” She came to put an arm 
2 father’s shoulders and to squeeze the child with 
er. 


Tm glad you said what did, dad,” she added 
“but, oh! I hore that you Nat really 1 to — 
said ‘Yes.’ I shouldn't ever forgive myself if. 

Sho checked herself; she had seen the plump form and 
pink cheeks of Mr. Quail in the opposite doorway. 

„Dad, she said significantly. 8 
an” Crimple looked up and rose, setting down the 

Well, sir,“ he remarked, “and what can I do for you! 

hansom? ” 


Tilda put in hastily. “Dad,” she said, “it’s—it' 
8 * the Nile that called the thee ie — 
The cab-driver's face changed its expression. “Mr. 
Ingram is out,” he intimated cartly; “ ‘tratd youll have to 
put yourself to the trouble of calling again. 
Mr. a took off his hat. “No trouble, no trouble,” 
K 
u t: it’s Mr. Cri I 
to see, and I gather that I already do so.” ee 


He made a quick, re ones, 
“Just a matter of infers „ he supplemented; 
uite on 2 


“ somethin n t q 
trendy ia can tell me, I feel sure 
eter Crimple frowned. “Not in my line, sir,” 
“TI never did, and I never will. Tn ee oe 
i Ieoked fat his bat thoughtt 
r. Quail looked into his tfully. 
“You're wide of the mark this ee Ar. Crimple,” 
he rejoined; “this is quite an tional case. You 
you've crossed our path before Mr. Crimple, and if you're 
chance of doing us—and 


a wise man you won't lose the 
<= ee of good.” 
o came into the room, tuc his hat i 

“You knew the Garths,” be d. 2 old Jone Ga nad 

James Garth and David—oh! there's no harm in that, if 
were a queeris. . i i what 

our frien 5 40, 1 hope.” ere not responsible for 
— brushed bristly moustache out of his large 


f W was it married ssmaki 
girl out of Islington!” he said. David * sey; * 
Peter Crimple looked at his sleek, suave questioner 
zee had drawn close to her father and knelt down. Her 
the ny sed, 3 she was helping Boysie with a buckle of 
“I didn't w either of the ied,” 

Peter Crimple steadily ; “ it’s — $6. me. What fe tee 

matter of bigamy? That’s more like Jim than David.” 
He laughed out harshly. Mr. Quail studied him covertly, 
I'd en something to be sure about this—this mar- 
„ he said. Peter Crimple pulled out à pipe and a 

pocket-knife, and began to clean the bowl of the briar. 
shai’ 2 can 11 te E “Did en ever 

of Jim or Davi marri i * 
ae, Tilde did not ook fr. T“ he 
No, dad,” she responded, and a tucky thing, too, for 


"Reo Ma-duff,” a complete short story, by Helen Colvin, appears in thie week'e HOME NOTES. 
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im was no class and David is doing fifteen years. But I 
ba heard of neither of them walking out with no dress- 
maker.” 

Mr. Quail bent his head. 7 

“ Dear, ree leaning pe like being a 

meer case. went on c’ pipe. „ 
f Just what mi he it be, air? he , AA Mr. Quail 
ey, his shoulders. 

“Oh! you can call it bigamy,” he said. “Sorry to have 
troubled you to no purpose. Good. evening; youll exctse 
my finding my own way in and out—it’s a habit of mine. 

Crimple checked his departure. “This—this bigamy 
business,” he remarked, “was that what you wanted to 
sec Mr. Ingram about when you called before?” 

The detective laughed. “Oh! dear, no,” he said; that 
was quite a different thing, quite a different thing. My 
visit do you here is just a coincidence, a singular coinci- 
dence.” And he walked out with bland self-possession. 

As the detective disa Matilda Crimple caught at 
her father’s arm. “Oh! dad,” she said. 

“8-s-sh!” whi Peter Crimple . and he 
strode into the yard, Boysie following him todd ingly. 

The detective had . Peter Crimple snatched up the 
child and clasped it to his broad chest. 


CHAPTER 


Nil Death Us Do 
NINETEEN. Part.“ 


e 
Lavy Lavrxpxx is out, sir, driving with Miss Lavenden. 
But the Baroness Istria is at home. Her ladyship is in 
the small drawing-room upstairs, sir.” 
ward Agnew frowned ly. Yet he bent 

his head in assent and followed the footman through the 
large, warm hall of Lavenden House. Constance Istria 
came to meet him as he entered the dainty apartment above. 
She had been sitting alone, and her t violet eyes were 
still heavy with thought. But she held out her hand to 
him with graceful effusiveness. — 

“You are very welcome,” she said. I was sitting like 
Patience on her monument, full of a green and yellow 
Care ged But did they not tell me you had asked for 

ulia 

The K. C. evaded her l. idly searching glance. 
The tela lawyer is not Hess e Ramet by any 
Sine of circumstances. A ready response sprang to his 


ra mere trifle,” he replied, “but my visit really was 
to her. I find that she has been an interest in the 
work of a friend of mine, a curate in a slum parish. I 
wanted, if possible, to commend him still further to her 
8 3 3 Ingram is one “ail the best fellows living, 
an ves like a among r. 

Constance Istria velled a Sawn and sank into her seat 
again. 

8 How noble! she said. Won't you sit down, though? 
Let me give some tea; it is nearly tea-time, isn’t it?” 

A took a seat near her. „ he answered, 
but I have just lunched.” 

She withdrew her hand from the bell she had been about 
to ring and relapsed into silence—a lounging, handsomo 
figure. One small r¢ed-heeled shoe showed in a maze of 
silken flouncez, her hands lay idly in her lap, and the fire- 
light mized with th» lote pale sunlight on her ruddy locks, 
that were :o like a tumbled, tawny chrysanthemum. 

“You are very silent,” she said, for he, too, had fallen 
a prey to hie own reflections. “You are tired, overworked.” 

“he sat up and moved on the couch, so that she was 
ner rer to b'm. 

fAgrew,” she added, “you used to tell me 


all 
>“troubl, ‘once. What is it! Money the eternal lack of 
be your 


2 * ‘ch vexes public men’? Do let me 
er. 
Edward Agnew shook his 


head. 
“You are more than kind,” he re “but I am not 
in the least financial difficulty. Indeed, you may believe 
me. 


Constance Istria leaned over the arm of the couch. She 
was Breage hens in the curious half light of the 
dying day ; the warm tones of her hair, the ng depths 
of her 1 eyes, ee —— — and 
m . Her gaze with a dark hunger on 


Agnew looked at her, full vely. 
= a Pot 


d to be a little 
bored by the sighs of a heart that some other fair lady’s 


_ excellences have smitten.” 


Constance Istria flushed up to her eyebrows with anger 
—an anger that she turned into moc! laughter. 

“Oh! my poor Agnew,” she said, “by all means spare 
my feelings. I believe I am too much your friend to 
with equanimity that a foolish „ of whose unwisdom 
1 pore already warned you, is proving less ephemeral than 


Edward A listened eo calmly, 80 sternly, that her 
anger died down, touched 1 kind of alarm. 

Agnew,” she added, “I have told you before that if 

your career. Mar- 


you marry Winifred Lavenden you ruin 
must marry into 


riage make or mar you. Either 

some great house with political weight and influence, or 

2. must marry money. You climb to the top of 
political tree with yous living to earn at the Bar. You 

will kill yourself, or be driven into accepting some legal 

E that will take yon for ever out of the running for 

igh political office. Winifred La venden, 
dies, which is not likely, will have scarcely anything, and 
W influence is nil.“ 


uttered her hasty sentences with glib eagerness. 


agers face grew graver and sterner. 


do not know that warning is necessary, 
Baroness,” he said. “ Mise Lavenden bas fused me.” 
— a lll N = 


unless her sister | 
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“Refused you?” she repeated, her extravagant joy 
peeping throu igh ** tone of surprise. The barrister put up 
a pro 

21 — to induce her to reconsider that decision,” 
he mM “But you drove me to be frank, and I have 
spoken.” 


He rose coldly. “I shall find another opportunity of 
fulfilling my trifling mission to Lady Lavenden,” he added. 
ane e present permit me, Baroness, to wish you good- 
nstance Istria started to her feet. Her passion for 

him was too ly rooted for her to allow him to go in 
euch a mood. d the news of Winifred Lavenden's 
refusal—inexplicable as it seemed—had kindled fresh hope 
in her own heart. . . 

“You are angry with me,” she said; “that is not kind, 
or just. How could I bear to see spoiled that career on 
which I had set my heart for you? But there, I will say 
no more, only do not make me miserable by looking 90 very 
stiff and scornful at your friend and ally. Good-bye. 

She held out her hand with a cleverly sppealing gesture, 
and Agnew took it cordially, mastered by her double 
appeal to his gratitude and chivalry. After a word or 
two of less strained farewell, he made his departure, feel- 
ing vaguely: that her quick wits had this time got the 

tter o 5 

As he passed down into the hall, his head bowed, his 
demeanour abstracted, he heard the rustle of feminine 
skirts, and looked up with a start, to find himself face to 
face with Julia Lavenden. 

“Lady Lavenden,” he exclaimed, “I beg your ardon, 
but I was — study. And, besides, hey told me 

ou were ou ving.” 
we So indeed I — Julia La venden answered him, with 
Winnie. We have only just returned.” — 

Agnew pushed o the door of the library; they were 
standing by the ce to it. 

ry 


en 

Lavenden,” he said, “ may I ask 
a few moments’ conversation in private? 
that I came here to-day.” 

A look of vague anxiety flitted over Julia Lavenden's 
features. With—with pleasure, Mr. Agnew,” she 
replied, and into the unlighted apartment. Agnew 
step in after her and placed her a 5 

have been telling the Baroness,” he said, that I 
wanted to see you rather icularly to commend to ou— 
though I believe that it is not necessary—my friend 
Ingram, whose acquaintance I understand you have becn 
making.” 

. Vys, murmured Julia, stricken with a sudden faint- 


ness. 

“That, however, continued Edward Agnew, was 
merely a subterfuge to cover my having asked fur you on 
calling. Ingram is a really good fellow—an old college 
chum of mine—and deserves any · help that you can give his 
numerous and generous enterprises. But my object in 
desiring to seo you alone way u more personal one.“ 

e hesitated, and Ju'ia waited, with a sense of ro- 
assurance. : 

“Lady Lavendea,” he said, “I love your sister, and she 
loves me. She bas honoured me by adinittiug as much. 
Yet she refuses to become my wife. Possibly she has told 
von so. * 

Julia drow a sharp breath. 

N. no,“ she answered. Agnew paused, but she added 
nothing to the monosyllable. 

“She 1 me to understand,“ he pursued, that there 
is a barrier between us—a barrier which renders our mar- 

e impossible.” 
barrister stood before her, with one hand resting on 
the table, resolute, yet pale. : ; 

„Whatever may be the cause of that conviction in 
Winnie's mind,” said, “I cannot imagine that it is a 
valid one. And I want you to tell me if, in oy ge 
there is a sufficient reason why Winnie should thus break 
Led pres and mine, and uselessly sacrifice the happiness of 

wo lives. 

Julia Lavenden’s fingers interlaced nervously. 

„* reason, Mr. — she 
as! 


“ Nothing,” eaid Agnew, “that did not constitute a le 
„ nothing that did not make all my view of Winnie 

all my know of her—a delusion and a lie.” 

Julia hid her — 12 = 

“Thank you,” ; thank ycu for those words. 
My darling may be happy, after all nee all!” 

Agnew at her, surprised. His pulses were beati 
tempestuously. Julia looked up; in the dusk he could 
ression, but her tones, broken and 


th. 

low lies,” she went on 
dishonour. Winnie did not 
you. But since you are so 


u to grant me 
t was really for 


want that shadow to to 
brave—so noble—so——” 


The voice of Winifred Lavenden interrupted the ardent 
sentences. 


“Julia dear,” che said, “is that you? I have been 


Have you a hobby? It it ie photography eee the useful hints given in thie week’s HOME NOTES, 


* f 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 


8 you everywhere. Why, you are positively in 
ark! . 

She came ingly across the threshold the twilight 

3 7 Julia went to her and kissed — 

* ja Agr 1. 7 
been speaking to me abou 8 elt you what 
have said. I—I am very py, dear, in spite of all, 
beca use you can be happy. 

Julia Lavenden kissed her sister's cold cheek and was 

me. And in the dusk Edward Agnew came to Winifred 
133 side. 
ive me, but I 


asked your sister if she—if she thyaght this barrier you 
Fete een us was really an impassable barrier. And 


Winnie, how could you deem m. 
light a thing? I would have sheltered you from the world 
5 5 35 t been 5 
n n were send me away in silence an 
deme | if—if pt het not told me.” J 
A stifled Rag burst from Winifred Lavenden. He 
im 


caught her N her on lips and cheeks and 
brow in an abandonment of tenderness. 
An t Wi y is arms, her loneliness and 


could think of me es nothing but his willing caj:tive. 
Then, with a t 


His hands fell to his sides, and she staggered as she 
de gor” ahe,cried; "for pi), sake, go! Oh! 

8 * 3 “for pity's sake, if I 
were only dead!“ K * 5 

She flung herself upon her knees and burst into a frenzy 
4 . He stooped over her, but she wrung her 


8. 

“Go,” she said; “if you love me, if you pity me. as 
Heaven knows I love and pity you, you will go away.” 
I must know more,” he answered sternly; “it is my 
right. I will know more.” 

innie rose up slowly, white and rigid. 

“Do you want to kill · me?“ she said—“ you, who say 
you ants aa Agnew hesitated; she held out her hands 

seechingly. 

“Good-bye,” she murmured. “Oh! let it be gocd- bye.“ 
ee Agnew bent and kissed her fingers with burning 
a : 


ips. 

“ Never that,” ho said, using in his stern mi Id 
and sacred phrase; never—till death us do wart ie 
ee at tions e e 
; 0 aud desolation 
Winifred Lavenden his words li like music, far oft, 
consoling, sweet. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
— 
Orp Frrexp : Well, good-bye, George; you've really 
got a very nice little place here.“ 
Host: “Yes, but it’s rather bare just now. I hope 


the trees will be twice as high before you come egain, 
old man.” 


oe — 
Morner: “T'd like to know who this young man is 
you have yourself to.” 
Daughter: “Oh! he comes of a splendid family.” 
„Does his family object to the match?” 
“Ye-e-s.” : 
“Then you may depend he’s all right.” 
. — jo 


’ INSURING SAFETY. 
2 to = accident on a — — 
ys before, many passengers who trave 

line betra of nervousness, which 
bar aimee fad wear off. 0 1 

ne morning a third-class compartment was filled 
with country le going to a neighbouring market, 
and the conversation naturally ran on the abject of 


a few 
on the 
, of course, 


ilway mishapa. 

rematied 0 yobel ir. ent: 
a an, t 

tentedly munching a biscuit. sid ee 


con 
“Oh! no. Not me,” lied the old dame. “Ye 
r e Thao got over f 
an can or to run the 
ae af be them smashed. Zo afore I started I 
gave the guard a 'alf dozen eggs for himself. While 
that there guard is a-lookin’ arter his half a dozen eggs, 
he is a-doin’ th’ same for my 300. There won't be any 
accidents to-day, young man.” 


— ef e 
„Cann GoNEBROKE be dcal 
upest by the bank failure.” hes ge 
es; I understand him to say that he lost his 


— — : 
Mas. Srrincs: “How carcful your little boy is of 
his health! My is constantly — beg in 
sorts of weather without his overcoat, no matter what I 
* * do you manage?” — 1 
rs. 7% 
Rr ue. 


— fee 
np: “Please, Miss Florrie, young Mr, 


Miss Florrie (fi down h 3 
S eas See oar 
the Kitchen helping mother.” Ä— ™ DOW 


>. 


j 
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KIDNEY DISEASE IS SERIOUS— 


Because it comes on so quietly and its early symptoms are often misunderstood. 


Does every cold affect your back ? Kidney Pills have, and I don’t know what I should have done 
Do spirits and tea excite the Kidneys? without them. My feet and legs were swollen so dreadfully with 
dropsy that I had to have my boots cut to relieve me. Doan’s 
Is there a pufiiness under the eyes? Pills acted on the swellings, and reduced them wonderfully, so 
Are you irritable and nervous ? that I could wear my boots in the ordinary way. What is more, 
Are you Depressed, Tired, suffering from Broken Sleep, Back- I have never suffered since from the rheumatism, and I don’t get 
ache, Pains in the Limbs, Bad Taste in the Mouth ? those sharp pains in my back like I used to, 
These symptoms are forerunners of Dropsy, Rheumatism, “ My illness goes back 25 years, and during that time I was 
Urinary Diseases, Gravel, Stone, Neuralgia, all of which are constantly getting worse, though the trouble grew very slowly. 
kidney diseases. At last I got so bad that my hands and arms were drawn up 


‘ 8 with the pain. There were also distressing urinary disorders, I 
They show that your kidneys are weak or diseased, and unable 80 1 sate be 
to carry out their work of filtering the blood and keeping it cannot e too Bitty of Dean's Fills: 
pure, The kidneys are the Filters of the blood. Nearly 4 years later we received a letter from Mr. Parnell, 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills act on the kidneys and on the ing: 
ges only. They are not a cure-all, but a cure for all kidney “Tam happy to tell you that Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills 
is eases. have done me permanent good. I do not think I should have 
Here is the experience of a London man, whose work, instead been alive to-day if it had not been for these pills,” 
of being a burden to him, has become easy, thanks to Doan’s 
Backache Kidney Pills: Of all chemists and stores, or direct, post free, from the Foster-McClellan 
: Co., 8 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W., price 2/9 a box, or 13.9 for 
Mr. George Parnell, 3 Sabberton Street, Canning Town, 6 boxes, 


London, E., says: 
a you get Doan's Backache Kidney Pills-DOAN'S. The name 
“No medicine has ever helpad me like Doan’s Backache feat wide mark are on every box. 


Doans Backache Kidney P ils 


RHEUMATISM, BACKACHE, LUMBAGO, DROPSY, STONE, NEURALGIA, N. TROUBLES, 
AND GRAVEL ARE ALL KIDNEY DISEASES, 


85 Kulinary Kare: 


Kitchen waste is altogether unnecessary. The 
joint of yesterday can be “made-over” to a 
most appetising, savoury, and nutritious stew or 
ragoit to-morrow, if reinforced with Edwards’ 
Desiccated Soup. For Soups, Stews, Ragoiits, 
and such, there is nothing better. 


X EDWARDS’ 
im as™ SOUP 


Nu sie 
and in 4id., 8d., and 1 


e. : 
w Mt 
Hit sun 


‘Rowntrees 


Her COCOA, 


Children are really fond of it, 
Not fond of it altogether because 
mother or father is, but because it 1 
delightful to drink. It does the little 
ones good, helps to make them sturdy 
and Sealthy-locking: 


Makers to L. THE KING, 
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OUR RESERVE FORCES. 


Important Winter Precautions. 


Turne are no fewer than 4,200 coastguards stationed 
round our shores, who form part of our naval reserve 
forces. When the enemy's shots in the next sea-fight 
thin the ranks of the Jack Tars, our gallant coast- 
guards will step into the breach and reinforce the 
weakened defenders. 

Have you ever considered of what value bile beans 
are in increasing your reserve of health and strength 
in winter? Unless you have s healthy liver and 
sound digestion, those demons, influenza, bronchitis, 
and rheumatism, will soon make a breach through 
your weakened defences. Bile beans are essentially 
an ideal winter medicine, because they stimulate the 
liver and afford natural barrier to disease. The 
tonic effect of bile beans is sufficient in many cases 
to throw off a severe chill or cold. Cultivate the habit 
of “a bile bean after dinner,” and that weakly, de- 
pressed sort of feeling, which is one danger signal in 
winter, will be speedily banished. Bile beans are a 
preventive of sickness, and 8 splendid restorative 
after influenza. 

An interesting experience is related of Mrs. Callas, 
of 10, Churchland-road, Bedminster, Bristol. She 
says: “Two year? ago I lay dangerously ill, and on 
becoming convalescent found that my strength and 
vitality had been so sapped away that I felt utterly 
depressed. An attack of influenza then drew further 
on my reserve strength, and left me with pinched 
features and wasted form. One of the after-effects of 
influenza was biliousness. I would waken in the 
morning with my teeth covered with a ‘furry’ sub- 
stance, and my tongue cloven to the roof of my mouth. 
My appetite was gone, and-altogether I felt to be but 
a wreck of my former self. Bile beans were recom- 
mended by my sister. After taking a small portion 
of a box of beans, my appetite returned and my spirits 
improved wonderfully. The change bile beans made 
in my condition was wonderful, and caused astonish- 
ment to all our neighbours round about. My husband 
and I are devoutly thankful for the cure bile beans 
have performed, and will always recommend them.” 


Which possesses all the elements 
stimulating properties go 


never knew before, and life and vigour to the root 
hair. It will assuredly do all this for YOU, 


| EDWARDS’ 
“HARLENE’ 


FOR 
THE 


The Finest and 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE AND 


I. R. H. THE CROWN PRINCEOF GREECE. | Kl.. u. 
PRINCESS ANNA HOHENLOHE, &c. 
RESTORES, STRENGTHENS, BEAUTIFI AND PROMOTES 


THE GROWTH OF THE HAIR. 


PREVENTS ITS FALLING OFF AND TURNING GREY. 
BALDNESS. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED CURE FOR 


ri that on 

PARIS TO NEW YO.) was bald hairs 
rapidly gout. I have used your ‘ site ec 
and am perfectly astounded at its marvellous results.” ° 


1, 2'6, and 4 per 


Bottle, 
World, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” co., 95 & 96 High Holborn, London, W. c 


straight to the hair-roots, 


9 


Dressing. Specially Prepared Delicately 
A Laxury and a Necessity to Every Modern Toilet. 


SUPPLIED DIRECT TO 
L. A. M. THE DUCHESS OF SPARTA. 


perfect liver action 
commence at once with bile beans. 
They are Nature's ideal “tonic-aperient.” They brace 
up the whole system and enable it to withstand the 


at home or the hard worker at his toil. 

“Hard work and worry undermined my health, and 
for several years I was a martyr to pain,” said Mrs. 
Emma Jane Samplin, of Five Lanes, Caerwent, to a 
Weekly Advertiser representative. “Looking back on 
that time, I wonder how I lived through it. I had 
frequent headaches and most excruciating ins be- 


tite failed, until I quite loathed the sight of food. 
I had medical advice, and tried various remedies, but 
without deriving any lasting benefit. I was almost 
afraid to walk outside the Nouse alone for fear of 
down through dizziness, and I became so ill 
I was unable to stand or even dress myself. My 
hands and arms were numb and useless, and at last 
I was compelled to take to my bed. 45 broke 
out, and I was in a rash from head to foot. I really 
— then that I could not possibly survive. 
About this time one of my sons advised me to try 
bile beans, as he had great faith in them. After a 
few doses, the pain was eased considerably, so I followed 


up the treatment. The erysipelas soon left me, and 


my skin is now as clear as that of a new-born babe, 
while my hands and arms gradually lost their numb- 
ness, and I was able to leave my bed. My appetite 
also improved. so much so that I was able to again 

joy my food without any ill-effects. I can now go 
my household duties cheerfully. I can with 
— recommend bile beans to all who suffer as 
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Alarming Increase in Baldness! BRILLIANTINE 


A REMEDY OFFERED FREE, 


that go to produce a good head of hair. Its powerful 
giving them a life and vigour they 
s mean more hair, stronger hair, better 
as it has done for thousands of others. 


Perfumed, 


writes: “I think it 


FREE GAMPLE SOTTLE 
ä 


Nam ——————ę04!ůI᷑ͥL——⁊ . ——.—6—õæ . . . . 


STRANGE BENEFITS FROM DISASTERS. 


Tavzy it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. 
‘A historic Yorkshire church has benefited to the 
extent of a peal of bells through a fund raised for the 
relatives of men killed in a colliery 


preceding age. 
of many people 
great family medicine, have led other people to the 
means of cure. “My son recommended bile 

; he had derived great benefit from them,” 
Blanchard, of “The Swan Inn,” 
ushey, to a West Herts Post representative recently. 
suffered from rheumatism,” she con- 
whole of my body was affected, but 
shoulders, and back were particularly pain. 
i not even to do my 

were worse at t, and I did not 

what it was to get a geod night's sleep. 1 
to look like a ing 8 y nei; Alber 
ted me to recover. 4 local 


permanent good. 

the hope that a change of air would do me 
was removed to East Ham, where I stayed 

i were here recommended to 
. Aweek or two after commencing with 
— 3 eg my 2 and I 
xperi reli m the pains. I continued 
with the beans, and I am now thankful to say that I 
well again. The doctor saw me recently 
and told me mine was a wonderful recovery. I attri- 
bute my cure solely to bile beans, and I am extremely 
= for what they have done.” 


MORE MODERN ENTERPRISE, 


Tue nineteenth century has so far been remarkable 
for the enterprise displayed by the bile bean co. 
Though it is undoubt a tremendous undertaking, 
this company is again renewing its offer cf a free 
sample box of bile to all applicants. There is 
no need to reman longer in ill-health from liver and 
stomach disorders when such a splendid medicine is 
to be had. If you are a sufferer, and have not yct 
tried bile beans, send at once for a free 


elbe 
gf 15 
14827 
117775 


sample box. 


enclose a penny stamp (to tag 

E oat from Poarsin's Wels, 

and address your r to the 

8 Leeds. Don't delay 
offer. 
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EDWARDS’ 


man ien“ = 
Of Exquisite 
Delicacy. 


A Superior Tonic for 
Dry Hair, Beard, 
and Moustache. 


For making the 
Luxuriant and 
Brilliant. 
1/- & 2/ & "post PAID. 
EDWARDS’ 


“* CREMEX” 


SHAMPOO POWDER 

N A Gelightful Pre- 
paration for wash- 
ing and tho-cuzh- 
ly clsansing the 
Hair and ecalp. 
Permanently 
Removes sourf, 
Dandruff, 40. 


my 


a 


> 
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and bake them with a 

Prepare Tartlet Cases ]jittle raw rice in each ; 

222 this out and store the cases in a truss. When 

eeded in a hurry, these can be filled with jam, orlemon 

— d re-baked for a few minutes in a sharp oven. 

may be made thus: Pass through 

ee Balle , A machine two ds of 
"rere in 


(cig Bou gal 


5 


Cocoa Pudding. Bar, pour it over six ounces 
breadcrumbs mixed with four teaspoonsful of cocoatina, 
six ounces of sugar and half a t ful of vanilla 
essence. Add two beaten yolks, und last: Aide atiffly- 
beaten whites of eggs. Butter a mould, sift sugar over 
it, pour in the mixture, and let the pudding steam for 
one hour. Serve very hot with custard sauce flavou 


with 
To Cook Rhubarb Perfectly 1527. 


Put a steamer ver 
a basin that will 1 just fit into it. Wipe some nice 


weight 
„ and "season a well with 
Form into 
Serve for 


uarters of a pint of 


follow 
rections. 


n of boiling water, and 
22 : fron 


rhubarb carefully, cut into two-inch and place 
in the cover with a saucer, and steam till the 
— is almost cooked. sufficient sugar 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


to taste, and cook for a few minutes longer. Remove 
the basin from the steamer, and keep it covered till the 
contents are cold. A strip of lemon-peel cooked with 
the rhubarb is liked by many. 

Take three ounces of 


For Almond Cheesecakes. pounded almonds, six 


ounces of sugar, a dessertspoonful of rosewater or milk, 
a beaten egg und some almond or ratafia flavouring. 
Mix all smoothl a and use for filling pastry 


cases. (Reply to 
Stuffed Potatoes and Sausages. . . 


their jackets, slit and remove the insides, mix this with 
a little milk, butter, fried shallot, parsley, and two eggs. 
Return to the skins, which must not be closed, and bake 
for quarter of an hour. Fry one pound and a half of 
1 sausages, pile them on buttered toast, and arrange 

he potatoes round. Scatter finely chopped parsley 


over, and serve. ar 

ake two pounds of 
Good Plain Mutton Broth. the ecrag end of neck 
of mutton, remove all fat, and cut it in pieces. Place the 
meat in a pan, and add to it two quarts of water, two 
ounces of 5 barley, with r end salt to flavour. 
Boil the th very slowly ill all the goodness is 
extracted from the meat, skimming it carefully mean- 
while. Strain carefully before serving, adding any 
seasoning desired. When making broth for invalids 
never uss any herbs or onions, as they are 20 often pro- 
hibited from the diet. 


CONDUCTED BY 


Work a teaspoonful of 
French mustard and the 
same of English mustard well together, with or ergs 


To Make Devil Paste. 


of butter. Shad a little ae nd black pep 

salt and pw a ea and rub — into the ment e 

grilling. (Reply to meat) 1 oni till 
a ul of maca! 

Italian Macaroni. ten and then m pat it 11 

Ad ae ae U imme 

a 0 an — ry 
for a an hour, mate pale snd | 


cheese erally. over and serve very ee ‘Sarthe the 
macaroni while it is cooking with the reverse end of the 


spoon. (Reply fo TRAVELLER.) 
made as follows will yield a 
Orange Marmalade great deal of jelly, and if you 
think there is too much peel, strain it off and keep for 
immediate use in puddings and sweet sauces: Cut up 
twelve Seville oranges very thin and smal), taking away 
the seeds; to each pound a of this sliced fruit add three 
ints of water. Let all stand fer twenty- -four hours and 
il till tender. The seeds should be put in a muslin 
bag and boiled with the oranges. Let all stand till next 
day, then to each pound of boiled fruit add one pound 
and a half of loaf sugar; boil steadily till the syrup 
jellies and the chips are quite clear. grated 
and juice of two lemons will improve the flavour of the 


pre boiling. This —v will require a 2 
reserving pan, must cook ought to 
Alte clear end jellied. (Reply to 11 PEAKE, 


t boiled potatoes 
When Roasting Meat E to 


brown under the meat before — , . 
Dried Orange and Lemon Peel tions will prove ve 


a usefal flavouring for puddings, cakes and cus' 
first slice them andl 
When Frying Cold Potatoes 3 well with 


flour. This causes the — to brown more 
quickly and improves their “iia ax 
es Boiling Christmas e already 

oreughly eseked, allow two and a half to three hours 
— them 


51 


cook Slop thes at nee water and keep 

it boiling at a gallop the w me. 
me ad that will have a great deal 
In Choosing a Carpet of wear and that you wish 


ide on one with a small design, as they 

3 er othe best goods, and also more easily 
pat and turned about without waste of material. 

Make a sal-volatile, 


f 
stn yt porte ee! 1 


paste b Ne dhe dr , afterwards put a 
9 fag Nh i s leave it to and brach it 
off with a clean, rather brush. ( 'y to MAIDEN.) 


To Clean Ivory. 


pe pha : 


TALL QUEENS AND SHORT KINGS. 
Tuts is the 8 of pee = and a i 
curiows fact near 
— in N . wife. a — 


husband. 
“The Tet, whe te considerably below the 


= average 
of men, is pron a head shorter than his 


beautiful 


1 While he 
ortugal is also ove ped b. 
“* makes up in eee hoe 


7 connie height 


Farrow, whose 


. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


“Wallypug of Why 
a new serial in 


by giving them 
open 
be dried. 


Treat yamine in Young Children 
the juice of an orange the first thing 
ref the morning before breakfast. 

mix some blacklead 


To Blacken a Brick Hearth „ith a little soft 


soap and water. Boil the mixture thoronghly and lay 
it on the bricks with a brush. 

avoid the end 
When Buying a Sirloin of Beef cut, for it bas 
a round piece of tone on the apper side, besides being 
coarser meat than in the other cuts. 


of all sorts dissolve * 

ammonia in the pro 

of one ounce to two quarts of water. Dip the elles 
in this and move backwards and forwards. 

shake and dry in the 


For Washing Brushes 


lightly 
Rinse thoroughly in cold water, 
air. 
In order to prevent the 
To Grate Hcrse-radish eyes from panting when 
grating horse-radieh, the process should be performed in 
the air. This- suggestion is offered by one who has 
tried it and been delighted with the result. (Fhanke to 
CHALroxr Roan.) 
washit, wrap in 1 cloth, and 
wanted. Then put it ona plate and flour 4 f it is to 
‘When you have small fish do not let them 
touch each other in the cloth, but let a fold of the cloth 
. iO hm 8 them. (Reply to Elis, York.) 


4 JAP RAILWAY RIDE, 
WHEN a native lady enters a Japanese railway car- 
riage she slips her feet from her tiny shoes, stands 
n the seat, =. then sits demurely with her feet 


doubled beneath 

A. moment N E ts a cigarette, or her little 
pipe, which holds just tobacco enough to produce two 
good whiffs of smoke. All Japanese people sit with 
— feet ae the seat of the car, and not as 

i so ticket collector—attired in a blue uni- 
form—enters the carriage he removes his cap and 
twice bows politely. He repeats the bow as he comes 
to each passenger to collect the tickets. 


KEEP AN EYE ON THE EYES. 

Sreapy eyes are always a sign of sincerity and 
honour, except when the head is sli at tilted back 
and the apace look through half-cl Then the 

does not trust, nor is he to ty trusted. 
ing eyes betray a treacherous nature—one 
. dichonourable, deceitful, restless, and dis- 


yy si f titution. Fre- 
are a of good constitutio 
tp pee alth have comparatively clear 


tl genom = ill- 
ps ; bet oven these ese cases they have either great 


— tive p = ig or they have wasted health 


original 
mall . are indicative of an alert mind, of clever- 
a7 = and spontaneity. 
es show a quicter nature—one slow to rouse, 
7 more nere Intense when fully wrought upon. 
Long eyes belong to a more poetic temperament than 
round eyes. They proclaim more dreamy natures. 


this woekh’s HOME NO 


Bear in mind when cooking this — 
Oysters. shell-fish that 4 ae mete ts 
warmed through and not boil If an oyster is 8 
cooked it is both tough and indigestible. 
Rings that have Valuable Stones in them 
should always be taken off when washing one's hands, as 
the constant soaping discolours the xn and ulso in 
many cases loosens them from 
In a Severe Frost —— — e Ag 
alight and cause the taps to drip. If this is done chere 
will be no burst pipes in the hardest winter. a 
Caution About Frosen Milk. hs ' aie et 
partially frozen, the ice takes 2 dp greater part of the 
cream, the unfrozen remainder, in consequence of its loss 
of cream, appears like diluted milk and should be 
described as such, if it were tested by the ordinary 
lactometric instrument. Milk, therefore, that has been 
frozen should be well thawed, shaken up, and not used 
while ice is still visible. 

should be 


Glycerine as a Cure for Indigestion taken as 


follows: Mix a small teaspoonful of lycerine in 
half a wineglassful of water and take Ri with, or imme. 
diately after, each meal, until the enemy is routed. 
This will in any ordinary case take place in two or 
three days’ time, or in a very obstinate case a fortnight 

Repeat the process if the enemy trouble you again. 
(Reply to Boscoms.) 


Round eyes show 3 ũb RE |! i They are sometimed 
found with unmistakable signs of an artistic nature, 
which is an indication of a rare combination of a 
sense of business and love for art. 

Deep-set eyes show thoughtfulness and logic. 
that seem to stand out from the face show love of 
action. 


A FROCK BOTH USEFUL AND SMART. 
HERE is the very thing for which eo many of my 
readers ve 2 


, eto. Te the eating ot and 


Publis on Friday. 


» fa one of the sincsien of children’s Stories. starts 


Cc 


Wax ENDING 
Fess. 8, 190 


80 


members of Parliament 


much interest has been 


played in the new} 
e 


have invited several of these gentlemen to contribute 


to Pearson's W the story of their earliest 
struggles for L The first two articles of this 


series are contributed 
Mr. C. W. 


by Mr. W. C. Steadman and 


else who may be 


interested in the subject of inventions to write to the 


Editor of Smrrn’s 
e 
difteulty. 


have the matter settled 


being pronounced as in “ rat. 
then be on the first “a,” as i 


EEKLY, who 


engaged an 


rt to give his readers advice on any point of 


Very often it happens that a man 
have an idea for a patent, but may not have 
cient technical knowledge to deci 


nae 


whether it is 


racticable or not. In such a case as that the 
t thing is to write to the Editor of Smirn’s, and 


once and for all 


8 
r 
l 
i 


we ‘ 
litical subjects ae is, of 
course, a high ideal ; but in all proba T would, 


high ideals, fail 


ility it 
lamentably in 
being carried out. And then, again, 


inst the Post Office. 
I my residence, 
with the postmaster. A week 


Just a word to remind you that the Station Hunting 
Competition closes on Thursday next, the 8th. 
Those readers who would like to have a gr PP 
set of copies containing the pictures may obtain 
them for 18. 3d., 3 free. Your application should 
be sent to the Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W. O. 

Quzen Annzg, D. S. L. Tes, she was married, and 
she had seventeen children, but only one of them 
survived infancy—viz., her son William, Duke of 
Gloucester, who lived till the of eleven. Queen 
Anne’s husband was Prince George of Denmark. 
You have heard, I suppose, of this lady’s decease? 

Muse inquires: Have modern pocts declined?” 
———Nothing, Musz,.that we have ever 
offered them. One did, we just remember, decline 
to leave the office when asked to some years ago, but 
our recollection of the circumstances is so hazy that 

a apply to liis executors for detailed 
— on. 

Tun success of a book depends largely u its title. 
There are some people who can write: pood books, 

but who can never hit on good titles. On the other 

, there must be many folk who could not write 

at all, but whose titles would be excellent. 
my usual generous mood this week, and I 
give away twenty-five gold-plated od 

These will go to the senders of what I con- 

be the twenty-five best titles for a sensational 
. Please send post-cards only, addressed 

Editor.” They must arrive here not later 
post, February 18th. Not more than one 

each post-card. 


La] 


VE received a nme from Szasox, who 
ites to ask me why t 
to pay a deposit on 


gs «vg pad ps 


a deposit on a piece of cheese you've t and paid 
for . —. Piece this way, 1 ory Ehe 
railway company considers that it is a 
tremendous sacrifice in l 
months at a rerio ge rate, an j 
on certain capital to recoup itse 
makes you lend it this 
thousands of five shillings and half-gu ) 
in on “ it” make up this fund. It is a splendid 
idea, „ to sell you something at a reduced 
rate, on condition that you lend the seller a trifle. 
For instance, we, in offering you P.W. weekly, with 
its magnificent articles and stories, at a penny, are 
really giving you something at an ridiculous 
rate, and—you don’t happen to have half-a-sovereign 
you'd care to deposit with us, do you? 
Wirsow writes: Fam fourteen years of age. My 
father is à solicitor, and he wants me to choose 
whether I will be one also, or become a doctor or go 
with my uncle, who is a London tea merchant. I 
am to continue ‘at school till I am sixteen, and can 
decide when I leave, but 7 father wants me to think 
over the matter. r 


travel for 
a the interest 


till you are sixteen. Possibly when you have reached 
that age you may tee things differently. I believe in 
boys ing their own professions, but there is a 


school for two years longer, 


F. R. sends me what I call a “plain, straightforward 
letter.” It is an epistle that goes right to the mark, 
and no time is wasted on bles or sentiment. 


Here is the communication: “Dear Mr. Editor,— | 


- I have heard there is a way of dodging the income 
— Can you tell me how pelle lsc his 
signature comes a posteript m portant.” 
The pestacript is a gem in eclt Don't go back on 

ve me away by sending this letter to the 

＋ wad as I've already had one tussle 
with them, and 11. — 
our t, F. R., and small er. Tm afraid 

-I to publish any such hints in this 

I d feel the “nastiness” more 


SOLUTIONS TO “NUTS TO CRACK." 
(See page 570) 


: THE EXPANDING NINES. 


a, 
PRP 


NN 


e 
r 
be 


; ; stout beer 
have been carefully blended as directed there will be exactly as 


NEARLY £10,000 ALREADY PAID. 
F 4] RAILWAY 
2100 RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


8100 CYCLING 


489 Claims alres inel 
21,000 ond one of £1,000. 


two of 


ecason Officials f 10 
railway vane, and reliway — 4 2125 with pass or 
railw an ordinary carriage), and who, at the 
tine’ A each t, in his, her, pospeasion, the Insurance 
Coupon on page, or 1 mover in which & in, © his, or her, 
nsual re, written in or pencil, on. the ET 
jhe fess, beper may ‘be left ah ia, or her, place abode, 60 
TRO D E1A0, {nat ‘the sum shall EA to the leral 
rep A person injered, dea - ie 
notice of tbe accident be rea wiihin three daye ite o . 
— * 42% on N. Ay 

E100 — in the United Kingdom, 
by an to any train in which he of 

she @s d passen the -kin of th 
whether the be dor not, ona „ 
— au GuARANTES Laurreo, 


B.C., within oven days from the 


Note. -A pencil-case will be awarded te each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, or whose auggestion for a title io weed, 


4 
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_ PEARSON’ S 


BEAUTIFUL. 
COLOURED 


Miniatures. 


Urk-LiKE PORTRAITS: NEATLY MOUNTED IN THE 
16 3 ——— Pine, or 


Charma, 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Look for Ingersoll on Dial. 
Guaranteed § Years 


I 
Hi 
Se 


41 
54457 
12377 


F 
11151 


ERE 
Bilal 
i ä 
f 

J. 


through the 
supply you, send us 8/- and we will send Watch and guarantee by 
return of post. 
~ Robt. H. INGERSOLL& Bro. 288, Audrey House, Ely Place, London, E. C. 


PEARSON'S SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


NEW ISSUES, 
THE WRONG BOX. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON and Lloyd Osbourne. 
“Simply irresistible. It represents a happy union of broad fun with graceful manners.” 


THE RED AXE. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 
‘An thor of “ The Naiders,“ Tho Stickit Minister,“ &c. 


Fresh. al and picturesque, ail Chronicle. | 
“ An adinira 0 story. Speaker. } Ny 


Send Postal Order 
For 116 for each 
Miniature, and 
, in Stamps for 
Postage. 


3 „„ 0 · e · sos eee ee. sees —.— 


— eee eee eee e ese esse eee ses 


T 


— % οοοοο e ses: ——ä—ä . coe 

Oeder 
of Mae, dark or tight . ——.—.—. 2 2 
Gomplazion, pale or Rerid —— — 


———ꝗj—j 


. Gut eut Coupon. 
ress: Mlatsture” (Dept. 56). c. ARTHUR. PEARSON Ltd. 17 Hearletta Street, London, W. c 
ENLARGEMENTS (Beautiful Indian Ink and Crayon Portraits). 


These portraits of the finest artistic merit, and what is aoa i 
. l who's dear, or w 4 AP whe Heike 


„ 
S All pictures copied bust had sel 
— — When sending order enclose the ploture you — * /G 


rear na address: on the back, and enclose 4/6 and 4d. PEARSON'S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the best, and may be easily recognised by , 7 

tow covers. Te be obtained at all Rail Bookstalls, Booksellers, 1 
Enlargement Bept., C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 Henrietta street, London, W. c. and Newsagents throughout the Kingdom. sid 1 
a ü%½P 


WHEN you see a new food advertised, you try it out of curiosity. You're | rf a 
experimenting. When you buy Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa you „ tal . 

are upholding the judgment of several generations of Englishmen and os 

Englishwomen, who lived through the most strenuous times of our island 

history. Before Wellington won Waterloo, before Nelson gained for us the 

reger of the seas, | | 


OCOAS & CHOCOLATES! 


were weed in — homes. There's no experimenting with Fry's. 


RU 


An Historic House. | 


ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE II. 


— we ne eee 


! ene c Hvertisoments should be sent to the Advertisement Department, PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET. LONDON. W.C, ao | 


Feel Right 


When You Feed. Right | 


_ nerves swing Je 1 2 © a 
cvain de of power tint is ba 


But when ‘overwork or anxiety 


tome wake rebelde. e * 


That's the ri of 2 ete of | 
selected parts Wheat Barley , contein- 
hate of Potash baa 


and rd thé food is quickly assimilated 
in the most perfect manner by babe N 
There's @ reason. 


— — 


If you take 1 risks 0 fs ind, dow let it be 


— — SN wen to — 
8 e 


